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The Character and 
the Career of 
Thomas Brassey.* 


HATEVER be the 
form of the literary 
memorial of Mr. 
Brassey, few men 
have ever left be- 
hind them such in. 
effaceable monu- 
ments of their 
career. A noble 
Latin sentence, 
which has been dis- 
placed from its ap- 
posite locality in 
the recent attempt 
to “improve” the 
choir built by Sir 
Christopher Wren, 
bade the reader who 
sought for the monu- 
ment of that great 
architect, to look 
around. There are 
few regions of the 
world in which a 
similar advice might 
not be given to the 
person who asks for 
the monument of Thomas Brassey. 

There are two modes, in either of which the 
biography of the great railway-maker’ and the 
history of his works, might have been worthily 
written. The subject might have been treated 
as a chapter of the engineering and industrial 
history of the world; or it might have been so 
dealt with as to present a clear and luminous view 
of a life and character remarkabe for a combina- 
tion of the qualities which command success 
with those which attract esteem. Either view, 
taken from a proper standpoint, would have 
possessed extraordinary interest. Mr. Brassey 
contributed, in his own department, more power- 
fully than any other man has done, to the pro- 
gress of the greatest physical revolution that has 
occurred in the relation of man to the earth 
which he inhabits. Commencing with a clear 
and intelligent description of the condition of 
the British Islands, and of other parts of the 
world, at the time when it was first discovered 
that a smooth wheel would adhere to a smooth 
rail with sufficient tenacity to enable it to be- 
come an instrument of propulsion, such a work, 
as we describe, would have pointed out the great 
changes effected in the commerce, the social 
activity, and even the structural appearance of 
old cities, like Chester, Norwich, Peterborough, by 
the founding and prosperity of new centres of 
activity, as at Crewe, Swindon, Wolverton ; and, 
finaliy, in the great architectural transformation 
which is now in progress in the metropolis itself. 
It would have probed the great problems of 
labour, and shown how great a revolution has 
been effected in the condition of the labourer 
by the two great elements, facility of transport, 
and facility of intelligence. It would have shown 
how the development of pith, and muscle, and 
skill, attendant on the introduction of organised 
work, good pay and generous diet, has raised the 
standard of manhood in our outlying counties; 








* Life and Labours of Mr, 
Bell & Daldy, 1872, of Mr, Brassey. By Arthur Helps. 


it would have inquired how the different faculties 
and powers of men of different races and blood 
have been tested and utilised, and whether the 
strong English labourer, when well taught and 
well paid, can work more cheaply, because more 
rapidly and efficiently, than the weaker and lower 
paid Frenchman, or Italian, or Hindoo; it might 
have pointed out, not as matter of forecast or 
theory, but as the outcome of the experience of 
the lifetime of a generation, how immense an 
industrial, commercial, social and military revo- 
lution has been commenced by the locomotive— 
a revolution that bids fair to pass the limits of 
the material order of things, and to find its 
reflection and its counterpart in our views of 
philosophy, of political science, and of religion : 
all this, from the philosophical observer, who 
should have accompanied Thomas Brassey in his 
long and numerous journies, and looked on the 
quaint and varied experiences of his active life, 
might have come out with a force and a truth 
that should have crystallised into a great book a 
memorial not unworthy of the subject. 

Or, again, the task might have been attempted, 
not as a mere ordinary biography, but as astudy 
of character of a high and unusual order. It 
would have traced the active development of 
qualities which are as rare as they are at once 
simple and noble, as much to be coveted for the 
welfare of nations as to be respected and ad- 
mired in their unostentatious and conscientious 
exercise. Perhaps no biography is calculated so 
much to modify an ordinary definition of genius 
as that of Brassey. Of that quality, as we 
ordinarily define it, his character must be taken 
as almost wholly destitute. He had little of the 
extraordinary mechanical insight and invention 
of the Brunels, the species of genius most akin 
to his occupation. The inspiration of the artist, 
of the architect, of the musician, of the orator, 
of the revealer of the secrets and laws of nature, 
were foreign to his eminently practical mind. 
But in him common sense rose to proportions 
that may be termed heroic; shrewd, practical 
forethought ever hit the right mark ; and, above 





all, an integrity, a generosity, a true kindliness, 
and thus an inherent nobility of character were 
evident, to which we should feel it to be hard to 
point out a parallel. To trace the biography of 
such a character, to show how greatness, in 
influence and in wealth, came almost unwooed 
to the man whose first thought was the upright 
discharge of the duty and the obligations of the 
day, and how, in refusing all those short cuts 
and sharp grasps at wealth, power, and fame, 
which were inconsistent with the higher ideal of 
his life, Brassey, almost in his own despite, 
become rich, and powerful, and famous, would 
have been to contribute a golden lesson for the 
delight and the instruction of our descendants. 

Sir Arthur Helps has given us a book that is 
eminently readable, and that, no doubt, will be 
read by thousands with pleasure. He has not 
attempted either of those graver methods of 
treatment to which we have referred. He com- 
mences his preface by acknowledging, as prin- 
cipal coadjutors, no less than thirty-six persons ; 
and, indeed, the more fresh and striking portions 
of the volume are extracts from communications 
thus supplied. Of the special character of Mr. 
Brassey’s occupation, his biographer has, evi- 
dently, no very distinct personal knowledge. 
Thus, when he speaks of the origin of railways, 
the distribution of contracts, and the organisa- 


the hollows from the heights—without any inter- 
mediate operation.” Such is hardly the language 
to be expected in an account of the life of a great 
railway-maker. Again, in the account of barrow- 
work ; in the comparison of French, Italian, and 
English workmen; and in the reference to that 
well-known and admirable invention, now super- 
seded by steam, the horse-run (which is not even 
mentioned by name), the man familiar with 
engineering work finds a strange inaptitude of 
phrase. At times, indeed, this unacquaintance 
with the technical part of his task betrays the 
author into positive mis-statements; at times, into 
self-contradiction. Thus, we are told (p. 27) :— 
““Moreover—and this is a most important 
point—the system of ‘sub-contracts’ had not 
been devised, or, rather, had only been partially 
and slightly adopted.” On the London and 
Birmingham Railway, under Robert Stephenson, 
sub-contracts, at the time referred to, were in 
as full operation as at any subsequent period. 
Again, we find (p. 96) a statement intimating 
the existence of an equality of the value of 
unskilled labour in different countries. But in 
Canada we are told “‘ wages were very high. <A 





receive 7s. 6d. per diem in Canada. This 
difference in the rate of wages was caused not 
only by the scarcity of labour, but by the 
circumstance that, in Canada, out-of-door work 
is impossible for four months in the year.” 
Equality of value and 50 per cent. difference in 
daily pay rather differ! The real pith of the 
matter is this. Absolutely unskilled labour is 
costly and extravagant, whatever be the nominal 
rate of wages. Whether it were on the public 
works of Ireland during the famine; on the first 
introduction of railways into Wales, and remote 
districts of England; or in the early experience 
of our engineers in France, in Belgium, and in 
Italy, the then prevalent low wages, the level 
of which they were fiercely assailed for dis- 
turbing, were simple expedients for the useless 
dribbling away of money. Each untaught 
labourer, man, woman, or child (for they set all 
to work in the first instance), was merely a paid 
idler. But the skill necessary to fill a wagon is 
of a low order. In two or three months it can 
be respectably attained; in six or eight, with 
good oversight, and, quite as important, with 
sufficient food, a raw-boned, shambling bumpkin 
can be made into an admirable wagon-filler. 
But to toss over his shoulder sixteen cubic yards 
of earth in the day, the labourer must be paid 
an adequate price. The human machine requires 
not only practice, but fuel. The first we call 
skill, and it is to be communicated, by good 
organisation, in a wonderfully short time. The 
second requisite implies the adaptation of a 
definite mechanical cause to produce a definite 
mechanical result; and it may be measured in 
grains of gold as well as in grains of carbon. 

The most interesting portion of the book is 
the twenty-first chapter, consisting of Mr. 
Thomas Brassey’s recollections of his father. 
With this should be coupled the first chapter, 
entitled, “A Brief Outline of Mr. Brassey’s 
Character as a Man of Business,” and some por- 
tions of the twenty-second, on “ The Close of his 
Life.’ In these the author of the volume, 
although labouring under a somewhat regrettable 
tendency to digress from the matter in hand, 
speaks under the control of personal knowledge. 
The character, which is illustrated by many a 








tion of labour, it is easy to trace the marks of an 
attention only recently directed to the subject. 
Much appears to be thought novel, or to be re- 
produced as original, that would be far more 
nervously and succinctly expressed by a writer 
more familiar with the profession of the engineer. 
We do not say that there is much that is absolutely 
incorrect ; but we will cite one curious passage, 
as illustrative of our meaning :—“ The English, 
very early in their career of railway construction, 


passage interspersed in various parts of the book, 
is well described (p. 316) as “of a somewhat 
perfect kind.” In this fact lies not only the 
charm of the volume, but, we are bound to add, 
its chief claim on public acceptance. “In 
truth,” says Sir Arthur, in perhaps his happiest 
sentence, “ Mr. Brassey was in mind one of those 
happily constituted and well-proportioned men 
who show forth a certain completeness of 
nature.” Our readers will take a pleasure in 
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such aremark. They are to be picked up by the 
way, rather than met with as combined in a 
well-conceived portrait; but a certain charm 
attaches even to the inartificial form of the 
record. 

The first characteristic mentioned by the 
biographer is Mr. Brassey’s great trustfulness. 
“ He chose his agents with great care and with 
consummate judgment. After he had chosen 
them, he placed implicit trust in them.” “He 
looked to results, not vexing or wearying those 
who served under him by minute and tedious 
criticism.” To this ought to have been added 


that he did keep his eye on results, and that his 


trustfulness, noble in its loyalty, was neither 
blind nor sleepy. 

His liberality in the conduct of business is 
acknowledged by all who knew him. Mrs. 
Brassey, whose sorrow for her loss has re- 
ceived such unusual consolation in the uni- 
versal sense which has been entertained of 
its magnitude, pays the great capitalist the 
unusual, but not undeserved, compliment, of 
calling him “a most unworldly man.” The 
wealth which came to him ungrudged, was but 
a fair return for his continued exertion, for 
the labour, no less than for the intelligence, 
which he devoted to his business. ‘ He laid out 
seventy-eight millions of other people’s money, 
and upon that outlay retained about two millions 
and a half.” ‘There were periods in his career 
during which he and his partners were giving 
employment to 80,000 persons, upon works re- 
quiring seventeen millions of capital for their 
completion.” In the continuance of a career 
involving such anxieties and such labours, the 
consideration of the provision that it enabled 
him to make for so many friends and dependants, 
was one that was ever influential in his mind. 

A consideration for the feelings of others, 
springing from a natural kindness of heart so 
genuine as to amount almost to a fault, was con- 
nected with a love of justice that was thus 
tempered and ennobled. If there was partiality 
evinced by him in any case of difficulty, it was a 
partiality that was the antithesis of selfishness. 
Perhaps no life, in modern times, has been such 
a daily illustration of the golden rule. Mr. 
Brassey had taken a leaf from the teachings of 
St. Louis, or rather from the same source whence 
that illustrious saint and king derived his own 
simple wisdom. ‘He asked me,” says the Sire 
de Joinville, “if I wished to be honoured in this 
world, and enter Paradise through death. I 
answered yes; and he said tome, ‘ Keep yourself, 
then, from doing or saying anything wittingly 
which, if all the world knew it, you would not 
avow, and say, “I did this; I said that.” Mr. 
Brassey acted on this rule. He expressed it in 
a phrase more suited to the nineteenth century, 
and to the ultima ratio of but too many English. 
men. ‘ How would that look,” he used to say, 
as to anything of the justice of which he had a 
doubt, “to twelve men in a box?” Perhaps 
this mode of putting it was more intelligible to 
his auditors than the motives suggested by the 
French king. The first wish intimated has been 
amply fulfilled. It is not for us here either to 
discuss, or to doubt, the fulfilment of the second. 

Truth, regulating his own life, and therefore 
making him truthful, kindness and hatred of 
contention transforming justice often into libe- 
rality, outspoken integrity,—these are the moral 
elements of a noble character. With these may 
be noted those social virtues which partly spring 
from a happy and healthy organisation, and are 
partly of a moral origin. Such were a calm and 
equable temperament, a generous temper that 
never grieved for loss, and that found stimulus 
in danger, a presence of mind that was equal to 
the most unexpected emergency, and a courtesy 
that was of that grand old school that is now rarely 
to be found. Of the qualities of the mind, his 
forethought, decision, courage, perseverance, 
we are left to form our own estimate from that 
evidence to which most men are now accustomed 
to look, unreliable as it often is,—the evidence 
of success. That is one main defect in the 
book. Into the imaginative side of the character 
of a man so eminently practical, his son gives us 
a welcome peep. “He felt a great delight in 
the beauties of nature.” He would diverge 
from a business journey to visit a beautiful 
country. His enjoyment in travelling in a hill 
country was invariable. He used to visit the 
churches, the public buil-iings, the picture 
galleries of the cities to which his engagements 
called him, with the keenest interest. He had 
an especial love of sculpture. He took great 
delight in fine paintings. He evinced excellent 
judgment in his admiration of architecture. He 

















appreciated both the art and the industry of the 
worker in faience. He loved to row round a fine 
vessel, and to compare her floating curves to 
those of the true model of the shipwright, the 
water-fowl. He was a fastidious and excellent 
critic of public speaking. He urged on his son 
not to neglect, for the lessons best enforced by 
the schoolmaster, the eminently English fireside 
accomplishment of good reading aloud. His 
hospitality was kind and genial. With no time 
for reading, he had the royal faculty of making 
those with whom he talked read for him, and of 
gleaning the course of daily events from conver- 
sation. Perhaps the greatest defect of his 
character was, that his hobby was subservient to, 
instead of being without, his daily life. He thus 
missed that refreshment, which, by diverting 
the action of the brain into an entirely fresh 
channel, a hobby is calculated to give to the 
mind. ‘Correspondence was his hobby.” 

Disposed as we are very generally to agree 
with the author on the various topics on 
which he takes occasion to express his private 
opinion, we should have gladly seen the space 
filled by those digressions devoted to some 
of those details of the life and works of 
Mr. Brassey of which we have so few given, in 
proportion to their actual number and magnitude. 
A large amount of sheer hard work was required 
in order to enable any writer to form a well- 
digested view of the character and history of 
such a man, a toil which demanded more time 
and leisure than appear to have been at the com- 
mand of the author. Thus, in its collection of 
scraps and extracts, the book may be said to 
resemble the nest of the ant rather than that of 
the bee—the neat model, as Bacon well taught, 
of the work of the literary man ; a style not to be 
rivalled by the happiest combinations of the skill 
of the ant and of the spider, of the compiler and 
of the essayist. 

Our readers will perhaps wish for an abstract 
of the form and contents of a book, for the 
appearance of which many of them will have 
looked forward with interest. The first chapter 
attempts an outline of Mr. Brassey’s characteras a 
man of business. According to the rules of historic, 
or serious biographical writing, this character 
should be made to reveal itself in the course of 
the narrative, as is the case in real life; any 
summary or sketch being reserved for the conclu- 
sion of the volume. There is, however, a far 
more serious fault in this chapter, and one which 
pervades the entire book. The true figure of 
Mr. Brassey, as a man of business, is never 
brought before the reader at all. We hear much, 
and with much pleasure, of the fine moral traits 
of his character; but if any young man, anxious 
to emulate such a successful career, asks ‘‘ What 
were the main elements of that success?” he 
will ask in vain. Of the rare business qualities 
of the man, of the sound rules of conduct which 
he laid down for his own guidance, which were, 
in many respects, peculiar to himself, and to 
which he adhered with undeviating consistency, 
we have not a hint. What is said of his trust- 
fulness, of his mode of keeping accounts, and of 
his reliance on memory rather than on record, is 
such, taken by itself, as to give the idea of a 
weak and slovenly man of business. Nothing 
could be further from the mark ; but the counter- 
balancing elements, the sound sagacity, the 
untiring industry, the penetration which seized 
on main points, and thus safely allowed detail to 
be committed to an organised staff, are by no 
means brought into due relief. For the conduct 
of his large business, Mr. Brassey laid down 
certain maxims, without which he would soon 
have been nowhere. We look in vain for a hint 
of anything of the kind in the book. On the 
other hand, matters which form the very A B C 
of the railway contractor are mentioned as if 
they were special instances of the skill of Mr. 
Brassey. Sir A. Helps repeats the worn-out 
phrase of Mr. Brassey being a representative 
man. He was eminently the contrary: he was 
unique in his calling. The means by which 
other men made their wealth were only in part 
his means; and the chief interest of his character, 
as a subject of imitation, lies in the manner in 
which the kind and liberal virtues, which usually 
distinguish the distributors from the acquirers of 
wealth, were blended, in his life and practice, 
with the keener qualities of his intelligence. It 
would be very charming if kindness and liberality 
alone would ensure success, as the author seems 
to think they might. Few men, no doubt, had 


their good qualities so highly developed as Mr. 
Brassey ; but we could name those who have, 
and who, owing to their very want of vulgar 
“push,” while they were not gifted with any 





unusual business insight, have remained always 
in obscurity. 

Eleven chapters are devoted to Mr. Brassey’g 
character and career. Nine chapters are headed 
with the names of several of his most important 
works. But the works of Mr. Brassy are not 
more clearly grasped than his character. Thus 
chapter viii. begins with the promise, “ in thig 
chapter will be described one of Mr. Brassey’s 
most important enterprises, namely, the forma. 
tion of the Great Northern Railway.” For 
description, however, the reader will look in 
vain. Some good practical, though by no meang 
original statements, as to details of work in fen 
districts, and a hint that “certain difficulties 
arose as regards the financial part of the under. 
taking,” form the chapter. From the chapter on 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, no idea of 
the character of that disastrous speculation can 
be formed. The chapter on the Argentine Rail. 
way, to which readers would turn with eagerness 
for information as to the peculiar circumstances 
of the contract, commences with informing us 
that the author has “for a long time thought 
that South America offers the finest opportu. 
nities for emigration and colonisation,’”’ and goes 
on to point out what these advantages are—a 
matter entirely foreign to the theme of the book, 
The extremely unsatisfactory character of the 
volume, viewed as a record of the labours of Mr, 
Brassey, may be judged from the fact that the 
only list given of his works makes no reference 
whatever to the essential element of their cost ! 
We are left perfectly uninformed of either the 
individual or the aggregate magnitude of his 
undertakings, with the exception of the above. 
quoted reference to the sum of seventy-eight 
millions sterling. 

The illustrations of the book are poor. There 
is a hieroglyphic on the cover unintelligible to 
us—containing a spade such as is not used for 
railway work—and a frame to which we can 
annex no meaning whatever. The most interest- 
ing print is a view of Bulkely Old Hall, a 
charming example of timbered work ; but we 
are not told whether it is the existing or the 
former house. The photograph of Mr. Brassey 
is said to be taken from a sketch; but it has the 
worst defects of camera distortion. The left 
side of the face and forehead are out of drawing, 
the line of the mouth is out of parallel to that of 
the eyes, and the alw of the nose are far too 
coarse. To those who remember the cheerful 
smile of the man, his features may be recalled by 
the portrait ; but it can give no adequate idea of 
him to others. 

We repeat, that the work before us is a read. 
able book. It may be read with pleasure by 
many who have no practical acquaintance with 
engineering works, and no curiosity as to financial 
combinations. Our main cause of complaint is— 
first, that readers may go away with the idea 
that they have read the life or comprehended 
the character of Thomas Brassey ; and secondly, 
that we fear there is reason to conclude that the 
publication of this sketchy and digressive volume 
will deprive the public of such a serious account 
of the life and works of Mr. Brassey as would be 
at once an honour to his descendants and a 
valuable source of instruction for our own. 








THE STONE IMPLEMENTS AND 
ORNAMENTS OF PRE-HISTORIC MAN. 


Arrer the manner and practice of savans in 
the older branches of scientific exploration, 
archeologists are now dividing and subdividing 
their peculiar subjects into various threads of 
inquiry. The history of man in remote ages, as 
told by the dwellings and caves he inhabited, the 
rude monuments he has left, the tools, weapons, 
and ornaments that belonged to him, and his 
interments, is no longer one vast field, but has 
been cut up into allotments, so to speak, and in 
each of these allotments, spade in hand, or other- 
wise, antiquaries have set themselves to work up 
the particular evidence it contains. Thus,as we 
have recently noticed in these columns, Dr. 
Keller has exclusively occupied himself with the 
lake-dwellings; Mr. Tylor has investigated the 
correspondence of the habits of modern savage 
people with such traces of ancient customs as 
pre-historic relics afford; Mr. Fergusson has: 
looked at the rude stone monuments end their 
bearings; and, again, the Rev. Canon Greenwell, 
season after season, untiringly, opens the grass- 
grown tumuli on the bleak moors and hills, and 
sunny sandy downs, to wrest the secrets of the 
dead from them. And now we have to notice 
the first work of extent upon another division of 
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the subject.* Mr. Evans, the hon. sec. of the 
Geological Society, has produced a handsome 
volume, treating only of the stone implements, 
weapons, and ornaments used and worn by early 
inhabitants of Great Britain. 

Those of our readers who act upon our recom- 
mendation to study this substantial tome, and 
its four hundred and seventy-six wood-cuts, 
representing flint and other stone implements, 
will be amazed at the number of these objects 
that recent researches have accumulated. They 
will feel, however, as we do, that this quantity 
would be enormously increased if village libraries 
and mechanics’ institutions familiarised every 
one with the forms of these rude tools and 
weapons, whose occupation brings them in con- 
stant contact with the soil, either in tillage or 
constructive works. Gravel passes in great 
loads through the hands of labourers, who, if 
thus instructed, might add to the relics of man 
living in the earliest time yet certified, but who, 
for want of information, doubtless now pass 
over, as accidental natural resemblances, many 
rude bone and stone implements, or fragments 
of them, that collectors would, perhaps, value 
at their weight in silver. The weapons and 
tools of the bronze and iron periods are far less 
likely to be overlooked than those to which 
Mr. Evans has now drawn special attention. 

The diversity of these ancient implements and 
ornaments will be another source of surprise. 
The flint arrow-head and celt that had formerly, 
in small museums, to content themselves with 
the fellowship of a few stuffed birds and fishes, 
a Chinese slipper or two, a tray of butterflies, 
and a dish of coins, are now ranged in companion- 
ship with rows of coeval objects, illustrative of 
the same people who discharged the one from 
their bows and wielded the other with their 
rough hands. Not only, too, is there a greater 
variety collected, but there are several differences 
in the same class of objects observed. The 
arrow is found to have been leaf-shaped, heart- 
shaped, lozenge-shaped, sometimes almost tri- 
angular-stemmed, and also stemmed and barbed. 
The celt, again, is found to have been some- 
times long and narrow, sometimes widened at 
one or both ends. Sometimes it is found rough- 
hewn, unshapely, and uncouth; sometimes 
ground at the edge only; and sometimes well- 
formed and beautifully polished. The rough- 
hewn celts may have been the property of early 
generations of the same people, or they may 
have been reserved for coarse and heavy pur- 
poses, while the polished implements may have 
been kept for comparatively light work. The 
volume before us will materially aid the elucida- 
tion of this and similar uncertainties. All the 
relics are engraved on the scale of half an inch 
to the inch, and front and side views, as well as 
sections, are given. 

Nearest akin to the celt are picks, chisels, 
gouges, axes, hammers, hammer-stones, grinding- 
stones, whet-stones, saws, scrapers, and awls or 
drills, all being implements used for the per- 
formance of various kinds of work. © More 

‘removed are the weapons, which consist of 
javelins, sling-stones, balls, and lance-heads, 
besides the numerous varieties of arrow-heads. 
Many miscellaneous articles have been found 
that cannot be placed with either of these 
groups, such as spindle-whorls, discs, weights, 
and cups. And then we have the further 
division of personal ornaments, such as buttons, 
studs, necklaces, beads, pendants, bracelets, 
rings, and amulets. Specimens of these objects 
are figured, and minute descriptions given of 
them, as well as of the places in which they were 
found. 

Mr. Evans has chosen to work up the stream 
of time. It is impossible, he considers, at the 
present stage of our knowledge, to begin at the 
beginning, for this has not yet been found, and 
no one knows where to look for it. He does not 
accept the views of the Abbé Bourgeois as to the 
occurrence of the remains of man in the Pliocene 
beds of St. Prest, near Chartres, and in the 
Miocene beds at Thenay, near Pontlevoy, but 
considers it probable that human relics will 
eventually be found in older deposits than the 
quaternary beds of river drift. Consequently 
he takes up his subject at the time originally 
distinguished by the Danish antiquaries as the 
Stone Period, and delving deeper and deeper, 
comes to the Cave Period, and after that to the 
dim, faint, mute traces of man in the River 
Drift. Though, as we have seen, this is by no 
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means the probable limit of man’s antiquity, it 
takes us back into a hoary time, so remote that 
we can scarcely calculate by any method the 
number of centuries that have passed away since 
the sun shone upon it. The best way to realise 
the great age of the beds containing the remains 
of the old quaternary fauna, is to contemplate 
the changes that have taken place in the con- 
figuration of the land since their formation. 
“Who,” asks Mr. Evans, “‘ standing on the edge 
of the lofty cliff at Bournemouth, and gazing 
over the wide expanse of waters between the 
present shore and a line connecting the Needles 
on the one hand, and the Ballard Down Foreland 
on the other, can fully comprehend how im- 
mensely remote was the epoch when what is now 
that vast bay was high and dry land, and a long 
range of chalk downs, 600 ft. above the sea, 
bounded the horizon on the south?” Again, he 
points to the high terraces at Ealing, Acton, and 
Highbury, and bids us look over the valley four 
miles in breadth, with the river Thames flowing 
through it at a depth of 100 ft. below its former 
level, in which, beneath our feet, are human 
relics deposited at the same time as the gravels ; 
and then remember that the traditions of the 
country do not carry us so far back as the close 
of the time when a bronze-using people occupied 
the island; that beyond this period was a time 
when man used only stone implements; and 
beyond this again, when the species of animals 
known to him were not in existence, and there 
were the mammoth, and woolly rhinoceros, and 
other strange forms moving about in the forests 
and swamps; and that all these periods must 
have intervened since the excavation of the 
valley. ‘It is impossible,” he sums up, “ not to 
sympathise with those who, from sheer inability 
to carry their vision so far back into the dim 
past, and from unconsciousness of the cogency 
of other and distinct evidence as to the remote- 
ness of the origin of the human race, are 
unwilling to believe in so vast an antiquity for 
man as must of necessity be conceded by those 
who, however feebly they may make their 
thoughts known to others, have fully and fairly 
weighed the facts which modern discoveries have 
unrolled before their eyes.” But sympathy does 
not prevent Mr. Evans making his long journey 
into the past very systematically; and, judging 
from the large number of references given in 
foot-notes, very carefully. 

Looking at superstitions as remnants of extinct 
faiths which have survived down into an altered 
state of things, he thinks we may turn to early 
religious customs and rites to ascertain whether 
we have grounds for our belief in the antiquity 
of the use of stone implements. He points out 
that the ancient Egyptians, when practising the 
rite of embalming, cut the body open with a 
sharp Ethiopian stone, although they used a 
crooked piece of iron for the removal of the 
brain. Another rite performed with a stone 
knife was that of circumcision. The Romans 
ratified a solemn treaty with the sacrifice of a 
pig by a flint stone. And that the Greeks re- 
garded flint arrow-heads as charms, we may 
ascertain from the beautiful gold necklace, of 
Etruscan or Greek workmanship, now in the 
British Museum, from the centre of which de- 
pends an arrow-head set in gold. The fact that 
flint implements should be held as valuable in 
classical times and should be used in religious 
rites in the days of the ancient Egyptians, ap- 
pears to him to be due to the sequence that 
makes ancient objects discarded from every-day 
use at first venerable, and at last holy, and thus 
points conclusively to a far antiquity. 

Before describing the various flint implements 
of the three periods—surface or neolithic, cavern, 
and river gravels, which last are linked together 
by Sir John Lubbock as archzolithic or palzeo- 
lithic—Mr. Evans endeavours to show the method 
of their manufacture. He visited Icklingham, in 
Suffolk, and Brandon, on the borders of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, and there witnessed the process of 
production of gun-flints. The flint is first procured 
by sinking small shafts into the ground until a 
band of the right quality is found. The condi- 
tion is the next matter of inquiry, for flint that 
has lain long on the surface is thought to be 
intractable, and that which contains too much 
moisture is also difficult to work. Five tools, only, 
are used, and of these four are hammers. The 
workman selects his block of flint, and breaks it 
by means of a quartering hammer. Then, hold- 
ing one of the pieces in his left hand, in such a 
manner that one end of it can rest on a pad placed 
for the purpose on his thigh, he detaches splinter 
after splinter from it with a flaking hammer. 
Each flake is then fashioned by the knapping 





hammer and a fixed chisel. Simple as this pro- 
cess appears, it has its difficulties. First, the 
blow of the flaking hammer must fall exactly in 
the right place ; and, then, its intensity must be 
so proportioned that it shall not shatter the flake 
it has chipped off. But, with a little practice, 
300 flint implements of a definite form can be 
produced in the course of a day with the tools at 
present in use. The ancient flint-workers, how- 
ever, did not possess these advantages. They 
had to work with stone tools. When they desired 
to form a hatchet, they reversed this process, and, 
instead of splintering off the flakes they required 
and throwing away the core as useless, they 
shaped the core and threw away the flakes from 
it as refuse. Mr. Evans gives the following 
interesting particulars of the exploration of the 
seat of an ancient flint manufactory at Grime’s 
Graves, near Brandon, by Canon Greenwell :— 

In a wood at this spot the whole surface of the ground 
is studded with shallow, bowl-shaped depressions, from 
20 feet to 60 feet in diameter, sometimes running into 
each other, so as to form irregularly-shaped hollows. They 
are over 250 in number, and one selected for exploration 
was about 28 feet in diameter at the mouth, gradually 
narrowing to 12 feet at the bottom, which proved to be 
39 feet below the surface. Through the first 13 feet it had 
been cut through sand, below which the chalk was reached, 
and, after passing through one layer of flint of inferior 

uality, which was not quarried beyond the limits of the 
shaft, the layer known as the “ floor-stone,” from which 
gun-flints are manufactured at the present day, was met 
with at the bottom of the shaft, To procure this, various 
horizontal galleries, about 3} feet in height, were driven 
into the chalk. The excavations had been made by means 
of picks formed from the antlers of the red deer, of which 
about eighty were found. The points are worn by use, 
and the thic bases of the horns battered by having been 
used as hammers for breaking off portions of the chalk, 
and also of the nodules of flint. here they had been 
grasped by the hand the surface is worn smooth, and on 
some there was a coating of chalky matter ene on 
which was still distinctly visible the impression of the 
cuticle of the old flint-workers. The marks of the picks 
and hammers were as fresh on the walls of the galleries as 
if made but yesterday.” 

Similar flint manufactories are to be seen at 
Cissbury, near Worthing, on the Sussex Downs, 
near Eastbourne, and at Pressigny and Spiennes 
on the Continent. From these and other centres 
the implements would be, probably, bartered 
away to those who had not learnt the knack of 
making them, or did not possess a supply of flint. 
In the north and west parts of Britain, where 
flint is scarce, various metamorphic and eruptive 
rocks were employed in its place. 

An important class of relics is the perforated 
axe, or hammer, which has a hole made in it for 
the insertion of a haft; and much speculation 
has been indulged in as to the manner in which 
the hole was made. Some holes are thought to 
have been worked out with the pick ; others may 
have been bored by the rotatory motion of a 
drill, hollow or otherwise ; others are supposed 
to have been made with a pointed stick and sand 
and water. In Scotland, these stone hammers 
were called purgatory hammers down to the 
close of the last century, and were supposed to 
have been buried with their owners, so that they 
might thunder at the gates of purgatory till they 
were opened. In Sweden they are sometimes 
called Thor’s hammers, and are thought to have 
been used by the valiant ‘‘ war-smiths” of old as 
weapons as late as eight or ten centuries after 
our era. They, like all the other classes of ob- 
jects, present many forms. These holes, too, 
are in various positions, some being in the centre, 
and others at different distances from it. And 
one perforated hammer has been found near 
Corwen, Merionethsbire, covered with reticulated 
ornamentation. For minute particulars, we 
must, however, refer our readers to the volume 
before us. 

We must pass, rather, to a slight notice of the 
examples of the more curious implements known 
as scrapers, which are supposed to have been 
used for scraping hides, preparing leather, scaling, 
fish, making pins, and other small articles of 
bone. Some hundreds of these scrapers have 
been found on the Yorkshire moors. They are 
about the size of small oyster shells, and of 
horse-shoe, kite, discoidal, and duck-bill forms. 
On the downs, near Berling Gap, a few miles 
west of Eastbourne, Mr. Evans has found as 
many as twenty of them, in various degrees of 
perfection, within an hour. They are found in. 
barrows, on the surface of the ground, and in 
and near ancient encampments. Frequently the 
edge is worn away as though by friction, some- 
times completely, sometimes only sufficiently to 
remove its sharpness, and only on one part of 
it. These examples, we may be almost certain, 
have been used for scraping comparatively soft 
substances. But others are found with their 
edges battered and chipped toa greater extent 
than can be attributed to the wear of any amount 
of scraping. These, the author suggests, have 
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been used for striking a light, or procuring fire. 
“IT have,” he says, “already mentioned that, 
for the purpose of producing sparks, pyrites is 
as effective as iron, and was, indeed, in use 
among the Romans. Now the lower beds of our 
English chalk are prolific of pyrites, though not 
to the same extent as the upper beds are of 
flint; and it is not impossible that the use of a 
hammer-stone of pyrites, in order to form some 
instrument of flint, gave rise to the discovery of 
that method of producing fire, the invention of 
which the old myth attributed to Pyrodes, the 
son of Cilix.” Several pieces of pyrites have 
been found in early British barrows, in associa- 
tion with these circular-headed scrapers, and 
there is, apparently, no reason why we should 
not accept the suggestion that fire was procured 
by their means. 

Another curious implement belonging to these 
old times, and to the same unknown, uncouth 
people, is the borer or drill, which is only a flat 
splinter of flint chipped away by concave curves 
into a tapering blade at one end, with a sharp 
point. The wide end of the flat piece of flint 
serves wherewith to hold it. These rude borers 
make true holes, it has been ascertained. Mr. 
Evans has bored perfectly round and smooth 
holes, through both stag’s horn and wood, with 
flint flakes illustrated ; and the late Mons. E. 
Lartet drilled the eye of a bone needle with an 
ancient flint borer found in one of the French 
caverns. By means of these sharpened flint 
flakes, the early people, whose tools we are now 
examining, perforated stag’s horns, teeth, shells, 
fossils, and pierced the eyes of their bone needles. 
They have been found on the Yorkshire moors, 
in Derbyshire and Suffolk, Ireland, France, and 
Denmark. 

It is a somewhat singular circumstance that 
the same feeling that prompted the Greek or 
Etruscan lady to wear a flint arrow fastened to 
her necklace, has caused people of many nations 
to regard this implement of prehistoric warfare 
and hunting with awe. Mr. Evans has strung 
together several instances in which a super- 
natural origin has been assigned to them. The 
Italian peasant calls them lingue di S. Paolo, 
and when he is so lucky as to find one, falls down 
on his knees, devoutly picks it up with his own 
tongue, and joyously preserves it. In some parts 
of Italy they are considered preservatives against 
harm from lightning; and in the isle of Elba 
they have been seen mounted in silver for 
amulets, as in Scotland and Ireland. In Scot- 
land, if we may credit the writers of the Stuart 
period, they were supposed to have dropped 
from the clouds, because they were found, not 
by means of diligent search, but now and then, 
when least expected, and on beaten roads. Robert 
Gordon, of Straloch, goes farther than his contem- 
poraries in details respecting them, affirming 
that they were sometimes found one day where 
there were none the day before, and that once 
a man and woman, riding, each feund one in 
their clothes to their great surprise. In the north 
of Ireland, Sir W. Wilde has observed, they are 
supposed to be fairy or elfin darts, used by those 
tiny beings to shoot cattle. This view of their 
origin prevails, also, in Derbyshire. Aldro. 
vandus points out their resemblance to a man’s 
tongue, and adds they grow not upon the ground, 
but fall from heaven on the eclipse of the moon 
Evidently they belonged to a people concerning 
whom not a tradition survived, or they would 
not thus be ascribed to elves. The chapter in 
which they are treated is full of interest. 

There is one object found in the same class of 
graves as those from which many of the last- 
mentioned relics have been taken, the use of 
which is not so clearly made out. It consists of 
a thin oblong plate of slate, convex on one side, 
and concave on the other, about 5 in. or 6 in. 
long, and between 1 in. and 2 in. wide, perforated 
with a hole in each angle. One specimen found 
in a tumulus in the Isle of Skye, formed of pale 
green stone, polished, has an ornamental border 
composed of slightly indented ovals at one of its 
shorter ends; but this is a solitary example of 
enrichment. The others arg polished, but plain. 
Another that we should mention specially was 
found in a barrow on Roundway Hill, near 
Devizes, in front of the breast of a skeleton, 
between the bones of the left forearm, with a 
small fragment of bronze, like the tang of a 
knife, adhering to it. The position of this speci- 
men, taken in connexion with the oblong rounded 
form of all of them, has suggested to the Rev. 
Canon Ingram that they were bracers, or guards 
for the left arm when using the bow and arrow. 
Mr. Evans approves of this solution of the specu- 
lation as to their use, and would accept it as 














unassailable, if it were not that some of these 
plates have been also found on the right arm. 
The late Lord Londesborough examined a barrow 
near Driffield, in 1851, in which, as we have heard 
him relate, he found a contracted skeleton, on 
whose right arm was ‘‘a very singular and beauti- 
ful armlet, made of some large animal’s bone, 
about 6 in. long, and the extremities, which were a 
little broader than the middle, neatly squared ; in 
this were two perforations about } in. from each 
end, through which were bronze pins or rivets, 
with gold heads, most probably to attach it toa 
piece which had passed round the arm, and been 
fastened by a small bronze buckle, which was 
found underneath the bones.” Perhaps, how- 
ever, there may have been an error in observa- 
tion here, or the term right was inadver- 
tently used instead of left. The only other 
explanations of their purpose which have been 
attempted are suggestions that they may have 
been charms, amulets, or ornaments; or they 
may have been made to equalise the size of cords 
by drawing them through the holes; but these 
do not seem to fit in so well with all the details 
as the supposition that they were used as 
guards. 

Mr. Evans tells us he hesitated to include the 
ornaments found in the same interments as stone 
implements and weapons, because they appear 
to be nearly all belonging to the time when stone 
was nearly superseded by bronze. We are glad 
that he ultimately decided in their favour, as 
they are of peculiar interest. They bring before 
us the wives and daughters of the warriors 
whose weapons we have inspected, and are, in 
fact, a priceless illustration of the dim, far-away 
time these relics bring before us. There are no 
sparkling gems among them, no stone thrown 
into relief like a cameo, or incised like an in- 
taglio, but, nevertheless, we learn from them 
that the ancient British beauty donned her neck- 
lets, bracelets and rings, as does her represen- 
tative of to-day. But every ornament was not 
set aside to intensify female attractions. Many 
consisted of buttons, rude, irregular, and cer- 
tainly not of attractive appearance which, from 
their size, we may conclude were worn by men, 
or used by them for a practical purpose. These 
have been found in interments of very early 
dates. “The usual shape,” says the author, “is 
that of an obtusely conical disc, in the base of 
which two converging holes are drilled so as to 
form a V-shaped passage, through which the cord 
for attachment could be passed. These buttons, 
or studs, are formed of different materials, but 
most commonly of jet or shale.’ Bone, amber, 
ivory, and, very rarely, gold, have been used in 
the production of some of the more complicated 
ornaments, besides jet and shale. Beads are a 
common vehicle of ornament. Of various sizes 
and materials, and arranged in different patterns, 
they appear to have performed many offices. 
The thong or cord on which they have been 
strung has generally perished long before they 
have been exhumed ; hence the exact position of 
the various portions of an ornament is occasionally 
difficult to make out; and it is to be feared that 
some of the whole number of beads are often 
lost. But, just as it is possible to outline a 
complete skeleton from one bone, so the archzo- 
logist can make out the design of a necklet, or 
other ornament, from observation of a small por- 
tion of it. Some necklaces are formed of a 
mixture of jet and amber, and consist of jet 
beads and amber plates of graduated sizes to 
maintain them in rows one below the other, of 
forms so similar to those in use in the present 
that no mistake can be made concerning them. 
In one necklace, found by Mr. Bateman in Derby- 
shire, the plates were made of ivory ; in another, 
they were made of Kimmeridge coal ; in another, 
there were 348 thin laminz of jet, fifty-four 
cylindrical beads, and eighteen conical studs and 
perforated plates of jet and bone. The heads 
are not always spherical, but quite as frequently 
long and thin, and larger in the centre than in 
the extremities. The pendants which drooped 
from these ornaments on to the bosoms of the 
wearers were of various forms. One, found by 
Mr. Lucas, in Derbyshire, resembles an eye-glass 
composed of three circles instead of one. The 
armlets of this period are also of great interest. 
The rings do not appear to have been worn upon 
the fingers, judging from their size, but to have 
been either brooches, or ornaments suspended 
from necklets or chains. Certain pebbles, too, 
appear to have been counted as ornaments, or 
valuables. In a barrow, near Everley, in which 
a heap of burnt bones was surrounded by a 
wreath of horns of the red deer, a small red 
pebble was found amidst the ashes with five 








stemmed and barbed flint arrow-heads, A 
beautiful pink pebble was found in a kist at 
Breedon. Quartz pebbles are frequently found 
in ancient burials. Some of these are large 
enough to be sling stones. Others may have 
been thrown into the grave in token of respect, 
just as we now deposit immortelles upon coffins 
and tombstones. In India, Mr. Evans points out, 
the mystic Salagramma pebble, placed in the 
hand of the dying Hindoo, is considered a sure 
preservation against the pains of eternal punish. 
ment. With what awe, with what agonizing 
hope, may these pink, and red, and quartz 
pebbles have been placed in the tombs of these 
unknown, unremembered dead! 

We have not yet touched upon Mr. Evans’s 
review of the Cave and River-Drift periods. 
For the former we have, in England, centres in 
Kent’s Cavern, Brixham’s Cave, Torquay, the 
Wookey hyzena den, the Gower Caves, and King 
Arthur’s Cave, Whitchurch. But notwith. 
tanding this rvichesse, Mr. Evans runs through 
the equally well-known Continental caverns, and 
arrives at the conclusion that we must agree 
there were two periods of cavern occupation,— 
a Mammoth period and.a Reindeer period. 
French antiquaries go farther, and speak of four 
ages of occupation. The first, when all imple- 
ments were large, broad, and rough, and made 
of flint, to the almost total exclusion of bone, 
and when mammoths and hyznas abounded; 
the second, when implements were more leaf- 
shaped and less clumsy, and the horse had made 
its appearance; the third, when scrapers were 
abundant, denoting more care in the preparation 
of skins, and, perhaps, the use of fire, bone 
implements common, and ornaments made of 
teeth of animals, ear-bones of horses and marine 
shells; and the fourth, when flint implements 
were well shaped, and included saws, dart-heads, 
harpoon-heads, and needles, when works of art 
began to appear on them and on the walls of the 
caves, and when birds and fish were abundant. 
The main fact that has impressed the author as 
he has studied this part of his subject, is the 
certainty that long before the Stone period had 
come to an end, there was a complete change in 
the fauna of these islands. Men were working 
in and with stone and bone, whilst the brown 
bear, the cave bear, the grizzly bear, the cave 
hyzena, the cave lion, the Irish elk, the reindeer, 
the urus, the bison, the woolly-haired rhinoceros, 
and the mammoth, were prowling about; and 
were still humbly and patiently working with 
the same materials after many of these creatures 
were extinct, and others occupied their haunts. 
Forty-eight species lived in the earliest time in 
which it is known that man hunted and wrought, 
and of these only thirty-eight were able to live 
on into the later Stone period. Six more species 
subsequently died out, and the rest we have still 
among us. This fact is used as an argument in 
favour of the acceptation of a belief in the long 
duration of the earliest Stone period. For all 
the details, for all the clever marshalling of 
forces, and accumulation of evidence in favour 
of this view, we refer the reader to the work 
itself. 

We find as much interest in the information 
Mr. Evans has collected concerning the drift 
period. Thirteen years have now elapsed since 
the discovery of uncouth implements in the 
gravel of the valley of the Somme first called 
renewed attention to this period of antiquity. 
Since then numerous similar remains have been 
found in various parts of England, for the most 
part embedded low down in deep beds of gravel, 
sand, and clay, on the slopes of our river-valleys. 
In one of these beds, at Biddenham, Bedford, 
about sixty specimens of flint implements have 
been found. In another, at Brandon, Suffolk, 
some hundreds have been collected. Besides 
implements, these beds contain bones of animals 
which have been, like them, washed or carried 
there by water. So far, bones of the elephant, 
rhinoceros, hippopotamus, hyzena, bear, bison, 
stag, horse, and ox have been discovered in the 
drift. A celt found in the gravel at Biddenham 
weighs rather more than 1} lb., and has been 
chipped into shape both at the butt-end and at 
the point, showing that it must have been 
mounted in some handle for use. But another, 
smaller, has the natural crust of the flint left at 
the wide end, as though left to afford a comfort- 
able hold. The original owners of these relics, 
also possessed scrapers, rude choppers, arrow- 
heads, knives, spear-heads, and lance-heads, all 
of flint. So far, no bones of human beings have 
been found in the drift, if we except the portions 
of a skeleton which were found in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, about the antiquity of which 
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some doubt is entertained. But the absence is 
accounted for by Sir John Lubbock by the 
calculation that, as man lived by the chase, he 
would require a proportion of 3,000 animals to 
one person : consequently, when so few remains 
of animals are found, it is not surprising that 
there should be none of man. Moreover, all 
bones that have hitherto been found on the 
gravel-beds are larger than those of human 
beings. 

Mr. Evans has expressed a modest fear that 
his accumulations of bare facts may appear dull, 
But they do not doso. The period of which he 
treats is not an age of cloth of gold, purple, and 
fine linen; butit is a time of surpassing interest, 
and there is more to be seen in the dimmed 
sheen of the old flint implements he has repre- 
sented than in many a magic crystal. 








IRON AS A MATERIAL OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Ir is highly characteristic of the present age 
that one of the most perishable substances with 
which nature supplies us should be almost exclu- 
sively employed in structures which are intended 
to last for centuries, and which were formerly 
built of stone, brick, or timber. This extensive 
use of iron arises from the cheapness at which it 
can be obtained, and the great facility with 
which it can be worked into any required shape. 
Zt must, however, be borne in mind that any 
structure of iron, if exposed to the action of air 
and water, will rapidly become worthless unless 
protected by a coating of some less oxidizable 
metal, or by having its surface constantly painted. 
In the case of such large national monuments as 
Westminster and Blackfriars Bridges, the author 
of the work before us* considers that a more 
durable material should have been used, and 
that “the handsome stone structures of London 
and Waterloo Bridges will be the glory of the 
nation centuries after their flimsy and cheap iron 
vivals have rotted away.” The object of this 
book is to supply engineering students with reli- 
able information on the nature and propertics of 
iron, so as to facilitate the acquirement of prac- 
tical knowledge on the subject. 

There are three great divisions under which 
the material called iron is usually classified— 
malleable or wrought iron, steel, and cast iron; 

and of these there are endless varieties both as 
to quality and character. 

Iron is never found in a chemically pure state, 
but always in combination with foreign sub- 
stances, which it is the business of the manu- 
facturer to get rid of as far as possible, as it is 
the presence of these impurities which dete- 
riorates the metal. The ore, which is an oxide 
of iron, is first heated in a blast-furnace with 
limestone and coal or coke, the carbon from the 
latter combining with the oxygen of the ore and 
allowing the molten metal to flow away together 
with a ‘‘slag”? composed of the earthy matters 
in the ore united with the limestone. The slag 
being light can be drawn off from the top of the 
molten metal, which is afterwards run out of the 
bottom of the furnace into furrows made in sand, 
and broken up into convenient lengths called 

pigs.” 

Chemically pure iron, even if it could be ob- 
tained, would be much too soft for purposes of 
construction, and it is therefore necessary that a 
small quantity of carbon should be always com- 
biaed with the metal to render it hard and strong ; 
the proportion in which carbon combines with 
iron varies from } per cent. to6 per cent. In 
order that iron may be malleable, or readily 
worked by the hammer, it must not contain more 
than ? per cent. of carbon; and from this pro- 
portion up to 2 per cent. of carbon in combina- 
tion gives us steel. If more than 2 per cent. of 
carbon is present, we obtain cast iron, the brit- 
tleness of which increases with the proportion of 
carbon with which it is impregnated, 6 per cent. 
being the highest that it is possible to combine 
with it. 

The minerals, silicon, sulphur, and phos- 
phorus, are found combined in greater or less 
proportion with all iron, and these impurities 
must be got rid of as far as possible, since their 
presence tends to weaken the metal. 

Malleable iron is obtained from the “ pig” by 
the process of “puddling,” or exposing the 
molten-metal to the action of the air, by which 
the greater part of the carbon is carried off, the 
metal being stirred until the above-named im- 
purities are got rid of, and a spongy character is 
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imparted to it. The iron is then removed from 
the furnace to the squeezer, or hammer, by 
which the remainder of the slag is forced out, 
and the metal can then be placed between 
rollers and drawn out into flat bars. When bars 
or beams of large size are required, the puddled 
bars are piled up together, heated to a welding 
temperature, and passed several times through 
grooved rollers, the size of the groove diminish- 
ing each time until the required shape and size 
is obtained. By this means bars of any required 
section and length can be obtained. 

Cast iron is obtained by merely remelting the 
pigs, and pouring the metal into sand moulds 
made to any required form. The quality of the 
metal is improved by frequent meltings, which 
remove the impurities, and for good work third 
melting should be used; the strength is also in- 
creased the longer it is kept in a state of fusion. 
It is desirable to mix the pigs from different 
ores, as well as those obtained from different 
meltings. 


To obtain great hardness, the castings must | 


be chilled or cooled rapidly, the surface metal 
which cools first being always harder and closer 
in texture than the interior where the castings 
are of large size. 

The tensile strength of cast iron, or its power 
to resist a direct strain applied to stretch it in 
the direction of its length, is small as compared 
with its crushing strength, as well as with that 
of malleable iron ; 7 tons being about the average 
force that will break a bar 1 in. square, although 
some bars that have been carefully prepared and 
kept in a state of fusion for several hours, bore 
double this amount of strain. It is in its re- 
sistance to crushing that the great value of cast- 
iron as a building material lies; experiments 
upon a large number of cylinders, { in. diameter, 
and lin. high, gave the crushing strength per 
square inch, from 25 tons to 54 tons, or an 
average of 38 tons, the specimens shortening 
from 1-10th to 1-20th of their length before 
crushing; the ultimate tensile strength was 
found to be about 1-6th of the crushing, the 
elongation being about z4, of the length. 

The transverse strength of cast-iron beams 
is very variable, being greater in proportion in 
those of small size than in large castings. No 
sensible diminution of strength takes place in 
cast iron, if heated up to 600° Fahr., but beyond 
that temperature it gets rapidly weaker. 

The ratio of the “ working strength” of cast- 
iron to its ultimate strength, is as 1 to 3, or 1 to 
4, for a stationary load, and 1 to 6 for a moving 
load, as in the case of a railway bridge. If the 
load is kept within the working limits, a beam 
of cast iron does not lose strength by a con- 
tinuance, however long, or a repetition however 
often, of the same load. 

The average specific gravity of cast iron is 
71, or it weighs 7,100 oz., or 4143 lbs. per 
cubic foot. One cubic inch weighs {1b., so 
that to find the weight in pounds of a casting 
divide the number of cubic inches it contains 
by 4. 

The great advantage of cast iron is that it 
can be made into any required shape ; and when 
many copies of the same form are wanted, they 
can be supplied at a very moderate cost as com- 
pared with malleable iron. It has, however, 
the disadvantage of not being trustworthy, and 
liable to unsoundness from unequal contraction 
in cooling, which causes some parts to be more 
dense than others; this can only be provided 
against by allowing an excess of strength in the 
castings. Its brittleness also unfits it for use 
where it would be subject to heavy concussions 
or sudden changes of load; this can, however, 
be obviated by a process of annealing, which 
produces malleable cast-iron, the castings being 
first made in the usual way from soft and pure 
charcoal pig, and kept red-hot for some days in 
powdered red hematite ore, by which most of 
the carbon is extracted, and the metal is con- 
verted into malleable iron; the expense, how- 
ever, of this process prevents it from being used 
for any but small castings, of which a large 
number are required. Cast iron does not oxidize 
(rust) so readily as wrought iron, when exposed 
to the weather, but the continued action of sea- 
water is to convert it into a soft porous mass, 
which readily crumbles to pieces. 

Although the ultimate resistance of cast iron 
to crushing is about six times that to extension, 
yet with moderate strains, such as 5 tons per 
square inch, they may be considered as nearly 
equal for practical purposes, the alteration of a 
bar being between g75zq and x75, Of its length, 
so that 5,500 tons may be taken to represent the 





modulus of elasticity, or that force which would 


be required to extend a bar 1 in. square to twice 
its length, or compress it to half its length sup- 
posing the elasticity could remain perfect. 

Wrought or malleable iron is the metal in its 
purest condition, and with the greatest propor- 
tion of carbon and other foreign matters removed 
in the process of manufacture. When a wrought- 
iron bar is broken by a tensile strain, applied in 
the direction of its length, it contracts in sec- 
tional area at some point before fracture, the 
amount of contraction depending on the quality 
of the metal, and being as much as 50 per cent. 
in some specimens. The average resistance to 
fracture, or tensile strength, is about 25 tons per 
square inch of original section, and no wrought 
iron ought ever to be allowed in a structure 
which will not stand at least 20 tons per square 
inch. 

When a compressive force is applied to 





wrought iron it will stand about 9 tons per square 
| inch before any perceptible change takes place 
| in the form, but beyond this it becomes distorted, 
and yields like a lump of lead, its ultimate 
crushing strength being about 16 tons per inch. 
The tensile strength of rolled plates is 10 per 
cent. less across the grain or direction of fibre 
than with it, and the ductility is about one half. 

Wrought iron may be considered as perfectly 
elastic as long as the tensile strain does not 
exceed 10 tons per square inch of section, the 
metal returning to its original shape and size 
when the strain is removed without any “set”’ or 
visible change of form; beyond this amount the 
extension becomes permanent, the limit of 
elasticity being passed, which may safely be 
taken at about half the breaking weight. If a 
slight permanent set is produced when a load is 
first put on, this set will not be increased by any 
number of repetitions of that load, but each time 
the force is removed it will return to the form 
it assumed after the first loading, provided tho 
limit of elasticity is not passed. For every ton 
of load per square inch up to 10 tons the exten- 
sion is ;335,5 of the length. 

When wrought iron is subjected to a com- 
pressing strain it is reduced yg}, of its length 
for every ton per square inch up to 13 tons, 
beyond which the amount of compression increases 
more rapidly; so that up to the limit within 
which this material ought to be strained in 
practice, whether in tension or compression, it 
may be assumed as perfectly elastic, the modulus 
being 10,000 tons per square inch of section. 

The toughness of wrought iron renders it 
useful for railways, machinery, armour defences, 
and wherever capability of resisting shocks and 
irregular strains is required ; there is, however, 
great variety in the hardness of the metal, the 
soft irons being considered most valuable for 
withstanding heavy concussions or vibrations. 

When a piece of wrought iron is broken 
suddenly it generally presents a crystalline 
fracture, but if the force is applied gradually the 
appearance is fibrous or silky; the fibres are, in 
fact, the crystals drawn out by the process of 
rolling or hammering. A crystalline fracture 
indicates h+rdness, while a fibrous fracture is a 
mark of softness and ductility; the finer and 
more uniform the crystals the higher the quality 
of the metal. As might be expected from the 
process of manufacture, the specific gravity of 
wrought iron is higher than of cast, being 
usually taken at 7°68, a cubic foot weighing 
480 lb., and a plate 1 in. thick 40 lb. per foot 
super. A bar 1 in. square, and 1 yard long, 
weighs 10 lb. ; so that the weight of a lineal yard 
of any section of bar is found by multiplying the 
square inches in the section by ten. 

It is generally found that large masses of 
forged iron do not possess the relative strength 
of smaller ones, from being irregular in texture. 
Rolling improves the toughness more than 
hammering does, the latter processes hardening 
it, but at the same time rendering it more 
brittle. 

Wrought iron can be case-hardened by heating 
it for some days in contact with bone-dust or 
other animal substance containing carbon; by 
this process the surface becomes converted into 
steel by the absorption of carbon. 

If heat is applied to wrought iron its strength 
is not affected as long as the temperature does 
not rise above 350° Fahr., but beyond that it 
begins to lose strength. When the temperature 
is reduced very low the metal becomes less 
flexible and more brittle, so that its deflexion 
under a given load is diminished, but at the same 
time its liability to fracture is increased. 

The decay of iron arises from the, joint action 
of air and water, the oxygen from which com. 
bines with the metal, and forms a hydrated ses. 
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quioxide, called rust. The prevention of rust 
in iron has received but little attention from 
chemists, but is a subject of the highest impor- 
tance when we consider the enormous amount of 
exposed ironwork in modern structures, whose 
only protection is a coat of paint, which must be 
renewed every year to prevent loss of strength; 
hence there is a constant expense entailed for 
keeping up iron structures, and preventing them 
from falling into a dangerous condition. The 
process of coating with zinc, called galvanizing, 
can only be applied to small bodies : the surface 
is first cleaned with dilute acid, and then dipped 
in a bath of melted zinc, which prevents oxidation 
for a considerable period. 

It is very important that the practical man 
should be acquainted with the varieties of mal- 
leable iron in the market, as they differ as much 
in quality as in price. The Swedish iron, being 
smelted with charcoal, is very fine, pure, soft, and 
tough, but is mostly used for making steel. The 
highest class of irons for structural purposes is 
the “best Yorkshire,” made at Lowmoor, Bow- 
ling, and Farnley, which is noted for uniformity 
in texture, toughness, and soundness, and, on this 
account, the price is double that of the common 
iron. 

The ordinary qualities of iron are generally 
known under the name of “ Staffordshire,”’ 
although often produced in Wales and Scotland, 
as well as the midland counties generally; of this 
there are three varieties, known as common, best, 
and best best, according to the strength and 
toughness. 

The work before us is a valuable one to all 
who desire to become acquainted with iron— 
both as to its merits and demerits; but the 
author would have made it more complete by 


adding a chapter upon the manufacture and | 


qualities of steel, a material which is likely to 
become an important building material, since 
the facilities for its manufacture are daily being 
increased. 





LAMBETH PALACE AND THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT, AND THE LAMBETH 
POTTERIES. 


decay of the stone of the Houses of Parliament, 
I am not in a position to say whether or not it 
has been caused by the action of these gases ; 
it is, however, a remarkable fact that portions of 
the Houses facing Parliament-street and the 
parks, and not therefore so likely to be acted 
upon by the depositing of this acid, suffer as 
much: from decay as the river frontage.” 

A very long discussion, as to the course to be 
adopted by the vestry, followed upon the reading 
of Dr. McCormack’s report, and it was ultimately 
resolved that the report be printed and circulated 
among the members prior to any ulterior steps 
being taken. It appears, however, that the pro- 
prietors of the potteries are themselves about to 
move in the matter, for the medical officer fur- 
ther stated that in reply to a suggestion from 
himself as to whether it was possible to suggest 
any means by which these gases could be con- 
densed or prevented passing into the atmosphere, 
Mr. Doulton stated to him that he purposed con- 
sulting a first-class engineer, who was also a good 
chemist ; and that on his mentioning the matter to 
the other manufacturers, they all expressed their 
willingness to co-operate with Mr. Doulton, 








HEALTHY HOUSES.* 


Mr. Easste says the task he set himself in 
writing this book was to give the best informa- 
tion, and the results of the most recent inquiries, 
on all questions pertaining to this subject, and 
to write a popular treatise which should embrace 
all the sanitary requirements of a modern habi- 
tation, at a price within the reach of every one; 
and this he has done. All kinds of drain-pipes, 
traps, gullies, basins, water-closets, earth and 
ash closets, the ventilation of house-drains and 
soil-pipes, the construction of water-cisterns and 
filters, damp-proof and fire-proof constructions, 
the heating and ventilation of rooms, and the 
construction of cooling-houses,—all these things 
necessary to a modern habitation are fully de- 
scribed. If, however, more space had been given 





to the requirements of the poorest class of 
| houses, and less to those of mansions, it would 
| have been better. Those who build “good 
houses”? can well afford to take and pay for 


THE complaint of the Archbishop of Canter- | professional advice in these matters (although 


bury, made to the Home Secretary, and also by 
his Grace to the House of Lords, has been re. 
mitted by Mr. Secretary Bruce to the Lambeth 
vestry, and some practical steps to abate the 
alleged nuisance are likely to be the result. The 
archbishop’s complaint is to the effect that the 
vapour of muriatic acid, emanating from the 
potteries, poisons the atmosphere, causes decay 
of the stone in the neighbouring buildings, and 
is highly prejudicial to health. The archbishop 
further states that the stone of Lambeth Palace 
has been greatly injured by it, and that it is 
well known that the decay of the limestone of 
the Houses of Parliament is attributable to the 
same cause. This communication having been 
considered by the vestry, they directed Dr. 
McCormack, their medical officer, to make an 
examination and report upon the subject. This 
report, which was submitted to the vestry at 
their last meeting, contains some interesting 
facts as to the effect of the vapour from the pot- 
teries on Lambeth Palace and the neighbouring 
buildings. After giving it as his opinion that 
the vapour in question (hydrochloric acid gas) 
is not injurious to health, and that, in his opinion, 
the vestry, as a nuisance authority, have no 
power to deal with this portion of the arch. 
bishop’s complaint, the medical officer goes 
on to say :—“ On the other hand, the allegations 
made by his Grace as to the effects upon the 
stone of the Palace and vegetable life are per- 
fectly correct. It is a well-established fact that 
one part in ten thousand of hydrochloric acid 
gas will destroy a full-grown shrub in a short 
time. As regards its action upon the stone of 
the Bishop’s Palace there can be no doubt. I 
subjected a portion of stone I obtained, after 
several days of dry weather, from the Palace, to 
chemical tests, and found, even in the very 
centre of the specimen examined, sufficient 
traces ‘of the acid to satisfy me of its being the 
cause of the decay. I may here remark that 
the stone of which the Palace is built is pecu- 
liarly soft and porous, and very readily absorbs 
the acid, there being in this stone a large quan- 
tity of carbonate of lime, which is most readily 
acted upon by the acid.” As regards this por- 
tion of the Archbishop’s complaint, the medical 
officer leaves it to the legal adviser of the vestry 
to recommend what action, if any, can be taken. 
In continuation he then says, “ As respects the 


' they often fail to do so) ; while those who build 
| houses for workmen to live in seldom ask this 


advice, and if the information could be given in 
a shilling book in an intelligible form, it would 
be a very excellent thing. Nevertheless, this 
little treatise is a very meritorious one, and 
useful more or less to the builders of all kinds of 
houses, as well as to their occupants. With the 
information it conveys—and it may be relied 
upon as sound and authentic—the tenant of a 
house who, either in his own person or in his 
family, may have suffered from the sickness 
caused by defective drainage and defective con- 
struction of the house he lives in, may find out 
the cause of it himself, and should then insist 
upon the landlord doing to the premises those 
things which are necessary to his health, and 
perhaps even more necessary to the health of 
his family, seeing that they probably spend more 
of their time in the house than he does. 

In the matter of trapping and ventilating 
house-drains and soil-pipes, we are glad to see 
that the author takes the same view that we 
have always taken, and insists upon the neces- 
sity of ventilating pipes being carried up of the 
full size of the soil-pipe to a point above the roof 
of the house, and that the waste-pipes from 
kitchen and scullery sinks, as well as from baths, 
should be made, wherever practicable, to dis- 
charge into a trap outside the wall of the house. 

‘* All theories of drainage which fail to incul- 
cate the absolute necessity of the ample ventila- 
tion of drains and sewers are worse than use- 
less,—they are even dangerous. So are all 
schemes which rely solely upon what is called 
trapping. Drainage without ventilation is 
erroneous; trapping without proper ventilation 
is illusory.” : “The plain rule is this, 
at the head of every drain, or at the end of every 
ramification of the drain, fix an upright tube of 
as near the area of the drain-pipe as possible, 
but at all events not less than half its bore.” 
(This should have been half its sectional area). 

“Tf a sink or wash-basin must communicate 
with the drain, care should be taken to carry a 
ventilating-pipe from the waste-pipe out into the 
open air, and, if necessary, up to the roof.” 





* Healthy Houses: a Handbook to the History, Defects, 
and Remedies of Drainage, Ventilation, Warming, Xc. 





By William Eassie, C.E, Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1872. 
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Like everybody practically acquainted with 
this subject, Mr. Eassie sees the absurdity of 
trying to ventilate the sewers of a town by a 
few tall shafts or furnaces, or by fans. 

If the author should be called upon for a 
second edition, we would suggest to him the 
propriety of giving an example of the proper 
manner of draining “cottage property,”’—a fine 
name for a most wretched class of houses in 
towns,—for the foul gas that arises from draing 
and sewers is not attracted by persons’ pockets, 
but by their lungs, and is as injurious to the 
labourer as to the merchant. 

Within the last few years it has been insisted 
upon by the local authorities of certain towns, 
that every house-drain shall be ventilated at its 
head, or at the highest part of its system, by a 
pipe of considerable diameter, that is, from 3 in. 
to 4 in., carried up above the roof. This ought 
to be a general order throughout the country, 
and in course of time we hope it will be; in the 
meantime it behoves those who write upon this 
subject to remember that the inhabitants of a 
few well-drained houses, living in the midst of 
or near to large numbers badly-drained, will not 
gain much by their attention to their merely 
personal requirements and comfort, if the others 
are left without attention. 

Where a town authority, by steady perse- 
verance in breaking down the obstructions that 
are always raised by self-interested persons, 
ignorant of the benefits of proper drainage and 
water supply, has succeeded in getting over the 
“dead point,” and getting a majority of the 
houses well drained and the drains well venti- 
lated, the rest follows easily. But it is such up- 
hill work for a local town authority to be always 
fighting with the inhabitants (or certain portions 
of them, rather), in order to get anything done, 
that they often never get over the dead point, or 
reach near to it. 

If an individual is counselled to adopt in his 
house such means as have been proved by ex- 
perience to be the proper ones to be adopted, he 
looks around him and says,— What use? Why 
should I do what you do not make my neigh- 
bour do? Let all do alike, and then I shall be 
agreeable.” Here, then, we urgently want 
imperial legislation, and it is not too much to 
say that we must have it. We have plenty of 
Acts of Parliament, plenty of statutory law on 
the subject; but they are like so many bones 
over which lawyers wrangle, and those who look 
on and are waiting for the result become 
bewildered with their uncertainty of action. 

The general Acts point out the necessity of 
house-drains being ventilated, but the framers: 
of special local Acts have been allowed, 
while professing to incorporate general Acts, to 
exclude the most beneficial clauses, and in other 
cases, where these have been allowed to stand, 
they become useless, because the manner in 
which they ought to be applied is not specified. 
Thus we find that to come within the point of 
law in ventilating house-drains paltry little pipes 
of % in. or 1 in. in diameter are put up, and 
twisted round all sorts of angles, so that while 
the law (such as it is) may be complied with, in 
the opinion of a lawyer, any one practically 
acquainted with physical laws must know that 
these things are useless for the purpose they are 
intended for. 








PROPOSED PUBLIC GARDEN IN EBURY 
SQUARE. 


Ar the meeting of the St. George’s Vestry last 
week, the Marquis of Westminster, through his 
solicitors, submitted a communication to the 
vestry to the effect that he is desirous of con- 
verting Ebury-square, Pimlico, into a public 
garden. His lordship states, in his communica- 
tion to the vestry, that in consequence of the 
neglected state of the garden, which has almost 
become a public nuisance, he has put an end to 
the lease under which the garden was held, and 
that wishing to give the public the benefit of the 
ground, he has determined to lay it out and 
plant it, and let the public have access thereto. 
His lordship is also anxious, if possible, to avoid 
railings, as is often done on the Continent, 
but he suggests that the vestry should look after 
the property, and he further stipulates for not 
abandoning his rights for ever in the soil of the 
garden, as it might become advisable hereafter, 
if the place became a nuisance, to inclose it 
again. He wishes, however, to try the experl- 
ment of an entirely open garden in London, and 
thinks that the spot in question will give a good 
opportunity for doing so, and particularly so as 
it would benefit the working classes who abound 
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in the neighbourhood. His lordship makes it a 
condition that the vestry shall enter into an 
agreement so as to provide for the proper con- 
trol and management of the gardens for the use 
of the public. 

In a discussion which followed, some members 
of the vestry expressed an opinion to the effect 
that they were afraid we had not quite arrived 
at the time to appreciate the continental ma- 
nagement of such places, and that in the present 
case it would be necessary for railings to be put 
up and a keeper appointed to look after the 
place. Ultimately, however, a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that every facility should 
be afforded by the vestry to enable the Marquis’s 
liberal proposal to be carried out, and an agree- 
ment was sanctioned as suggested by his lord- 
ship. Ina short time, therefore, we may look 
forward to see the completion and opening of 
this most praiseworthy undertaking for the en- 
joyment and benefit of the residents in Pimlico. 








WIDENING THE STRAND. 
ALTERATIONS AT ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 


THE improvement some time ago decided upon 
by throwing St. Mary’s churchyard into the 
street for the purpose of widening and improving 
the carriage and footways in the Strand, is now 
‘being carried out. Nearly the whole of the old 
railings inclosing the churchyard have been re- 
moved, and workmen are now engaged in taking 
down the walls preliminary to the churchyard 
being laid out as a portion of the public thorough. 
fare. The alterations, so far as regards both the 
north and south sides of the church, will be a 
most important improvement, and a great public 
convenience, more especially that which will be 
secured on the south side. No one having to 
pass along this portion of the Strand can have 
failed to experience the inconvenience and danger 
which has hitherto been the result of absence of 
a footpath alongside the church. The improve- 
ments in progress will secure this desirable addi- 
tion to the thoroughfare for the thousands of pedes- 
trians who daily pass along the Strand, whilst 
the widening of the choked-up roadway on the 
northside of thechurch, although not tothe extent 
of more than about 2 ft., will also confer a great 
advantage. We understand that the portion of 
the churchyard at the west end of the church is 
also to be entirely added to the street, with the 
exception of a small space in front of the steps 
forming the present approach into the church, 
whilst the footpath in Newcastle-street, at the 
east end, is to be widened and made more con- 
venient for traffic by the absorption into the 
street of the space hitherto inclosed. 








ALBERT MEMORIAL: A SUGGESTION. 


I HAVE not, at present, any intention of 
expressing any opinion with regard to the 
merits or defects of the Albert Memorial, but 
there seems to me to be one mistake in the design 
which can even now be so easily remedied, that 
I would like to be allowed an opportunity of 
suggesting it. 

Most people will, I fancy, agree with me in 
thinking that the great bas-relief, or panorama as 
it is called, round the base is placed too low. A 
Greek or classical architect would have placed it 
in the pediments or in friezes over the columns, 
not under them; nor can I call to mind, at 
present, any instance, either in Medieval or 
Eastern art, in which the feet of the sculptured 
figures are not placed higher than the heads of 
the spectators ; and, indeed, common sense would 
seem to dictate this as a rule of art that should 
never be transgressed. In the present instance, 
those who stand on the top step to look at the 
sculptures, are so near that they cannot grasp 
properly even single figures, much less the 
whole group, and they cut up and hide the com. 
position from those behind them, in a most 
painful manner. Add to this that they are so 
near that any one with a knobbed stick might 
break the noses or fingers of the figures, or other- 
wise damage them, with the greatest ease ; and 
when King Mob adopts the Albert Memorial, as 
a chapel of ease to the Nelson Monument in 
Trafalgar-square, this will certainly be done, 
and it may be to an irremediable extent. 

_ The remedy for all this appears to me very 
simple. It would consist merely in removing 
the upper flight of steps, and replacing them with 
a bold! y-designed granite sub-basement. A plain 
pyramid of ordinary steps, with 6-in. risers, with- 
out any ornament, and unbroken by pedestals, 





or any architectural features, is, perhaps, the 
meanest basement that could be designed for 
this or any other monument ; but a perpendicular 
podium, following the lines of the monument but 
projecting beyond it all round, would give height 
and dignity to the whole, and raise the 
sculptures sufficiently to be out of danger, and to 
allow of their being seen at a pleasing angle. 
The monument would then stand in a courtyard, 
the angles of which would be marked by the four 
great groups representing the four quarters of 
the globe, and thus, besides the additional 
height, would have sufficient room to stand in, 
which at present it certainly does not possess ; 
the greater part of the court being now occupied 
by the steps in question. 

Besides all this, though it may be both reason- 
able and appropriate to provide broad flights of 
steps leading to the spacious courtyard in which 
the monument would then stand, there seems 
neither reason nor appropriateness in providing 
unlimited stair accommodation to land the spec- 
tator exactly where he ought not to be,—where 
there is no door to enter by, nor room to move 
about, or to see properly what he came to look at. 
In conclusion, I may add that there would be no 
structural or mechanical difficulty in effecting 
this change. It would not cost much, and might 
easily be done long before the statue of Prince 
Albert is so far complete as to allow of the 
monument being finally dedicated to the pur- 
poses for which it was erected. 
JAS, FERGUSSON. 








ARCHITECTS ABSENT FROM THE 
ALBERT MEMORIAL. 


On the podium of the magnificent monument 
erected to commemorate the intellectual and 
benevolent character of the late Prince Consort, 
of which we may justly feel proud, as the finest 
thing in Europe of its kind, the architects have 
fared rather badly. Some of renown are ignored, 
while others, who have made no mark in the 
world worthy of perpetual remembrance, have 
found admission to the exclusion of the more 
deserving. It is distressing to find fault with 
any features of this national work, but justice 
must have her due, and a voice should be raised 
on behalf of those who have so strangely been 
neglected. 

Since the days of Sir William Chambers, no 
British architect has deserved better of posterity 
than Sir John Soane. No one achieved in his 
lifetime a higher and more deserved reputation 
for originality and good taste, and no one has 
established a better claim on the gratitude of his 
country than he has by the munificent bequest 
to it of his invaluable museum, with funds for 
its perpetual support: yet Sir John Soane is 
not here. 

What Soane did for England, Schinkel did 
for Germany ; or, at least, for Prussia. Like 
Sir John Soane, he was in his day a great re- 
former in architecture. The public buildings of 
Berlin attest his originality and cultivated taste, 
and the museum which he left to his nation is 
one of the choice attractions of the Prussian 
capital: yet Schinkel is not here. 

Among French architects surely Claude Per- 
rault deserved a place. There is nothing more 
classical in Paris than his admirable fagade of 
the Louvre : yet Perrault is not here. 

In Italy, the first to introduce the Classical 
style, and follow the precepts of Vitruvius, was 
Masuccio II. of Naples, 1328, he was somewhat 
anterior to Orgagna, and much anterior to 
Brunelleschi. The stupendous tower of 8. Chiara, 
the earliest modern monument in Europe of 
regular architecture, is a marvel of simplicity 
and elegant proportions, and alone sufficient, one 
would have thought, to secure him standing room 
among the immortals on the Albert Memorial : 
yet Masuccio is not here. 

Where, also, is the worthy Pollio? Since the 
days of Augustus no one has rendered a greater 
service to architecture than Vitruvius. The whole 
fraternity of architects are deeply indebted to 
him, and always will be ; he may not have erected 
any remarkable buildings of note, to the ruins 
of which posterity can still point with admira- 
tion, but he has left us what are much better 
than ruins, he has left us the imperishable 
records and rules of art; yet Vitruvius is not 
here. He ought to have been seen were it only 
in profile, like the distinguished designer of this 
costly shrine. Instead of these men of mark, 
whose presence in marble it would always have 
been a satisfaction to contemplate, we have other 
characters introduced with whom we cannot 











sympathise. There is old Hiram, or Huram, of 
Tyre, for his name is as uncertain as his figure 
is apocryphal, brass-founder to King Solomon ; 
and there is one Bezaleel, a goldsmith and carver, 
whom Moses employed in the decorations of the 
tabernacle : what have these cunning workmen 
to do with the history of architecture? If a 
biblical association was deemed imperative, there 
was the builder of the Tower of Babel to draw 
upon, biblical to the back-bone ; Nimrod had 
quite as much right to be here as Sennacherib. 
Turn we from these stalwart fictions to a more 
genial subject: the gentle and amiable Nitocris, 
the only female figure here, and therefore entitled 
to be regarded as the personification of the art; 
we must all be delighted to see her, not for her 
own merits alone, but for the associations of 
4,000 years which she represents in her ever- 
youthful person. Cheops, however, muscular 
Cheops, carries us back in the world’s history a 
thousand years beyond: it is a wonderful thing 
to have this giant in the building line brought 
home to our own doors. We may, probably, all 
recollect the lines of Byron -— 
** Let not a monument give you or me hopes, 
Since not a pinch of dust remains of Cheops.” 

But here he is, at least as large as life, or some- 
what bigger. It is to be regretted that these 
grand figures did not begin their march from the 
opposite corner: architecture had its cradle in 
the east, but here it is made to be born in the 
west. 

The Greek architects: recall to mind some 
noble ruins—the Parthenon and the propylea at 
Athens—which rise up before our imaginations 
as we hear their names; but they are rather too 
numerous as representative men, and it is only 
in this capacity that they have been summoned 
from their graves to stand before us. The gen. 
tlemen at the opposite corner seem also too 
crowded. Historical fame is here made to ap- 
pear by anticipation. This is quite contrary to 
the principle which has justly ruled the intro. 
duction of the poets on the sunny face of the 
monume nt: we there have no poet after Milton ; 
and the reason, no doubt, was, that we had so 
many that the monument would not hold them 
all, and, as it might have seemed invidious to 
have selected some and rejected others, or too 
much savouring of partiality, especially in those 
of our own time, the artist very wisely omitted 
them all. Poetry was to be glorified in its greater 
gods only; personalities were subordinate to prin- 
ciple. The Church of Rome was careful not to 
canonise its saints too soon. The Victoria Tower 
will be the admiration of posterity; the present 
generation have somewhat slighted it, though 
nothing equal to it has been erected in Europe 
in modern times. Sir Charles Barry, therefore, 
is very properly here; but as to his associates, I 
have my own opinion. 

The happy conception carried out on the 
podium of the Prince Consort’s shrine, of 
bringing before us, in form and feature, so far 
as known, the effigies of those illustrious men, 
in poetry and in art, whose names are as 
beacons in the history of the world, and with 
whose works it is a privilege and an ennoblement 
to have our sentiments associated, is one which 
may be said to add to the charms of life—at 
least of London life; for here, though we cannot 
actually walk up and shake hands with Michel- 
angelo, and Raffaelle, and the divine Dante, and 
others, we can see them as they lived, we can 
stand before them as they were, and can come 
mune with them in our hearts in a language 


more eloquent than words. 
H. C. Bartow, M.D. 








TECHNOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS. 


A CONFERENCE on Technological Examinations 
was held on Saturday, the 20th inst., under the 
auspices of the Society of Arts, at John-street, 
Adelphi; Prince Arthur, K.G., in the chair. 
Among those present were the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Clarence Paget, Lord Alfred Churchill, and 
Sir J. Pakington. 

The Secretary:(Mr. P. Le Neve Foster, M.A.), 
read the council’s report, which stated that the 
council had entered into communication with the 
various guilds, companies, chambers of commerce, 
and large manufacturers, and had convened this 
conference with a view of eliciting opinions and 
obtaining support to the undertaking. The 
council propose to hold their first technological 
examination in 1873, and to take up as the 
subjects the manufactures of paper and cotton. 

His Royal Highness, on rising to address the 
meeting, which he did in a very able and appro. 
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priate speech, was reccived with a round of 
applause. 

The meeting was also addressed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and other gentlemen, and the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed :— 


‘That this meeting entirely approves of the proposed 
scheme for technical examination, and considers it well 
worthy of general support, with a view of meeting the 
admitted great deficiency of technical education in this 
country.” 

‘That this meeting hopes that the advancement of 
technical knowledge in the manner now proposed be 
viewed by the guilds of the City of London as an object 
well worthy of their support and material assistance.”’ 

** That the council be instructed to form a committee, 
consisting of the masters of the City companies, the lead- 
ing manufacturers and scientific professors, and the mem- 
bers of the Society of Arts.” 


Some remarks were afterwards made, to the 
effect that the council should reconsider some 
portion of their programme. 





CONFERENCE ON WORKMEN’S CLUBS. 


A CONFERENCE of delegates from provincial 
and metropolitan workmen’s institutes was held 
on Saturday, in the lecture theatre of the South 
Kensington Museum. Sir Harcourt Johnstone, 
M.P., presided. There were ten subjects for 
discussion, the first being “The best means of 
interchanging the advantages of elub member- 
ship between the various affiliated clubs.” 

Mr. Alsager A. Hill opened the discussion, 
observing that it was very desirable that the 
workmen’s clubs throughout the country should 
be consolidated in some manner. He thought, 
before creating relationships between several 
clubs there ought to be a relationship established 
by the unions. If the members of clubs paid a 
small toll to the union the work of both institu- 
tions would be promoted and improved. He 
thought union cards should be issued to the 
members, and so show that they subscribed to 
the general unions as well as to their own par- 
ticular club. 

Mr. Edward Hall, F.S.A., agreed with Mr. 
Hill as to the issuing of cards, but thought they 
should entitle the holder to admission into other 
clubs. Considering that the chief reason for 
the existence of working men’s clubs was the 
affording an alternative to resorting to the 
public-house for necessary rest and refreshment, 
it was not merely desirable, but essential to the 
success of the club movement, that each member 
of a club, as in London, should be free to resort 
to each other’s club on presenting his card of 
membership. The whole question was connected 
with that of refreshments, which he had ad- 
dressed himself to, along with the present one, 
on the occasion of the conference of 1868; but 
there need be no difficulty as to credentials ; a 
card might be contrived with changeable num- 
bers, “1,” “2,” &c., corresponding with the 
months, so that it would be at once seen whether 


the subscription had been paid at the club of | 


which he was a member. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt said he had received in- 
formation that there were fifteen London clubs 
and seventeen country clubs willing to receive 
members of other clubs on production of their 
pards. 

The Rev. F. W. Beaumont moved that this 
discussion should be laid before the Council, of 
Working Men’s Clubs and a committee of the 
union, for them to arrange what should be done. 
This was passed unanimously. 

It was thought necessary that a building fund 
for the erection of workmen’s clubs should be 
established, and the question was sent up to the 
council. The means of rendering clubs self-sup- 
porting were discussed, and the proposals are to 
be laid before the council to choose the best. It 
was agreed to have a special organ to circulate 
information relating to the club movement. On 
the question of the payment of an annual sub- 
scription by all affiliated clubs, such payment to 
cover the privilege of using the library, it was 
considered best to allow two payments to be 
made. It was agreed that four “ representative ” 
members should be elected to serve on the 
council on behalf of the provincial clubs. 

When the conference terminated the delegates 
paid a visit to the International Exhibition. 

The annual meeting of the union was held in 
the arena of the Royal Albert Hall, Mr. Mun. 
della, M.P., presiding. There were also present 
Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Cowper-Temple, M.P.. 
Mr. T. Hughes, M.P., and all the delegates who 
attended the conference in the morning. The 
report, which was of a satisfactory character, 
stated that the work of the union was no longer 
confined to the United Kingdom. It had been 
extended during the year to America, France, 


Belgium, and other countries on the Continent, 
from all of which prospects were held out of co- 
operation and support. During the past year 
sixty-six new clubs had come under the notice 
of the council. Of these, thirty-five had availed 
themselves of the benefit of affiliation. Amongst 
the most important undertakings in the year, 
the council pointed with gratification to the 
Grosvenor Club, towards which the late Marquis 
of Westminster contributed 1,000/., and which 
promised to become a model for other clubs. In 
the provinces the work had not progressed at the 
rate which the friends of the movement could 
desire. 








WORCESTER GUILDHALL COMPETITION. 


THE designs submitted are, eight for a new 
building and two for restoration of the old. 
The cost of reconstruction is understood to be 
| 18,0001. ; that of restoration, 9,0001. To consider 
the entire question now brought before the city, 
a meeting was held at the Music-hall, on Monday, 
when the ratepayers had the opportunity of 
speaking their minds upon the advisability of 
expending either the larger or the lesser sum. 
It is thought more than probable that the town 
council will, at present, go no further than 
awarding the premiums offered. 








THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXPOSI- 
TION OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


Tue Paris Exposition, of which we have 
already given some particulars, will be opened 
on the 28th inst., and will be closed on the Ist 
of November, unless particularly successful, in 
which case it may remain open a fortnight 
longer. Medals of gold, silver, and bronze, will 
be awarded to successful exhibitors ; and money 
prizes, with certificates, to workmen who have 
been concerned in the invention or production 
of objects rewarded. 

The main object of the exhibition is to make 
known to the workman those articles necessary 
for his material and moral life which at the 
lowest cost best answer the purpose, with the 
view of procuring him the means of ameliorating 
his position by economy. 

The Société Nationale d’Encouragement des 
Travailleurs Industriels have offered gold medals 
and premiums for the best essays on the Expo- 
| sition, adapted for the use of schools and popular 
| reading. 











UNFAIR COMPETITIONS. 
BRIGHOUSE. 
Str,—A few months since you published the 
/result of the Brighouse Cemetery Chapels com. 
| petition, showing that Messrs. Gay & Payton, 
|architects, of Bradford, were the successful 


|competitors, and that the design, in erection, 
| was not to exceed 2,0001. 

About a week ago, the tenders for the works 
| were published in the local papers, showing that 
'the lowest amounted to nearly 6,0001.! a sum 
|three times the amount of the cost stated as 
being the limit. The architects were requested 
| to look over their quantities, to see if any error 
| had been made, and to ascertain whether the 
| cost of the buildings might not be brought within 
| the limit. The result was, that a reduction of 
' about 4101. was effected, so that the present lowest 
| estimate of masons’, carpenters’, joiners’, slaters’, 
plasterers’, painters’, plumbers’, and glaziers’ 

work, is about 5,5201. 

| I leave your readers to draw their own con- 
| clusions. A Non-ComPEtitor. 

| P.S. Doubtless, some of your readers would 
|like to learn, that upwards of forty sets of 
|designs are submitted for the Blackpool New 
Market, and that the Board of Health met on 
the 19th, to consider the merits of the various 


designs. 





| 








WAGES. 


Sir,—“ H.,” in criticising a recent article in 
the Builder, on Wages, says he is a believer in 
the potency of self-interest in governing the 
actions of average mankind. It did not seem to 
me that the article in question denied it, but, 
rather, admitting it, sought to show that no good 
could come of regarding the question of wages 
as having but two interests, and those opposed 
to each other,—those, that is to say, of capital 
on the one hand and of labour on the other; and 
it seemed to me to point out that, while both those 
interests must be satisfied, there is a third 





principle required to be regarded,—that of 





abstract justice. ‘“H.” says the whole question 
turns upon the point whether the self-interest ig 
blind or enlightened. ‘“‘Self-interest impels g 
thief to steal my purse. If he were better 
instructed, he would leave it alone.’’ Here we 
have the third principle imported at once into 
the question between “ H.” and the thief. It ig 
the self-interest of the one to keep his purse, 
and of the other to steal it. As a thief, he seeg 
only his own interest, and would steal the purse; 
but being better instructed, he leaves it alone, 
In his crude and natural condition as a thief, he 
sees only his own interest ; but being instructed, 
he recognises another principle,—that of abstract 
justice, or, in other words, he is enlightened, 
and sees that to steal the purse would be unjust. 
Indeed, by the recognition of this principle the 
thief is converted into an honest man. You 
ought to thank “H.,” sir, for giving you so 
apposite an illustration of the tenour of the 
article. ‘H.” says “it is, doubtless, an evil 
that capital and labour should take up a hostile 
attitude. Both are necessary to the production 
of wealth, and if they are to co-operate efficiently, 
they must be in harmony.” ‘True; and that is 
what it seemed to me the article in question 
pointed to,—viz., that if harmony is to be brought 
about, the notion that the question has but two 
sides, and those antagonistic, must be discarded, 
and a third principle admitted, as forming part 
of the question. It may be quite true, and I am 
ready to admit it, “that any supposed settlement 
under which one party is conscious of sustaining 
a loss for the advantage of the other, is essentially 
a non-permanent and hollow affair;” but can 
anything be less permanent or more hollow than 
the present system, which excludes from con- 
sideration any other principle than the self- 
interest of the workmen to get all they can, 
without regard to the rights of others—their 
brother-workmen of other occupations than their 
own—and of the masters to give, not the value of 
the work, but as little as they can help giving? 
Indeed, instead of working together, and having 
a mutual interest in what they do, they pull in 
opposite directions until they break the link, and 
are separated until a new one can be made; but, 
as long as they continue to pull in opposite direc- 
tions, the failure of the new link is only a ques. 
tion of time; and, in the meantime, dissatisfac- 
tion and class-hatreds are perpetuated in the 
country. 

When “H.” says that the workmen should 
have a share in the capital employed and the 
wealth produced in the process, and that all 
parties concerned should have an obvious iden- 
tity of interest, I fully agree with him; but I 
am ata loss to understand the relevancy of the 
remark, that matters will not be improved by 
“preaching sickening sermons on_ universal 
benevolence.” What is universal benevolence ? 

If it means universal patronage of one class 
of men by another, it is a “hollow affair,” and 
had better not be preached; but if it means 
universal effort to raise the status of those who 
are now called the lower classes, or the lower 
orders of men, and approximate their condition 
to that of those who are superior to them in 
wealth and intelligence, by giving those of them 
a chance to rise who have the capacity, but not 
the opportunity, at present, by reason of the 
action of those economic laws which are said to 
be so infallible, and which oppress those who 
cannot rise into the tide, and within the compass 
of their action; then, I think, it will not be 
“preached” too much. 

“ H.”’ says, “surely a workman should receive 
the value of his work.” Surely he should; but 
who is to determine what that value shall be ? 
Shall it be determined by a series of strikes and 
locks-out, by which means it will be determined, 
in course of time, which side shall give way ; the 
assumption being that the true value of the 
work is that put upon it by the side which holds 
out the longer? Unfortunately, while these 
people are trying to find the value in this rule- 
of-thumb way, they are preventing others from 
proceeding with their own proper work. 

“ H.” says, further, “ one thing, I fear, is only 
too certain. Whatever agreement may now be 
come to, canbe of no value towards a real 
settlement. It will but put off the difficulty for 
the present, to confront us anew at no distant 
day.” 

Quite so; but these admissions are incon- 
sistent with the tenor of the argument of his 
letter, and are at the same time a justification 
of the views of those who say that some other 
principle than self-interest alone must be im- 
ported into these questions before a satisfactory 
solution of them can be found. 
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1. Hall for the sittings of the Members of the “‘ Bund,” 
2. Conference-chamber of the Imperial Chancellor, 
3. Conversation-room of the Imperial Chancellor. 
4, Business-room for the President of the Imperial 
Chancellor’s Office. 
5. Business-chamber for the Members of the “‘ Bund,” 
6. Division-hall, 
7. Hall, 8, 8. Passages. 
9. Hall. 10, 10. Ante-rooms, 
11. President’s Conference-room. 
12, Speaking-room of the President. 
13. Secretaries’-room. 
14. Business-room for the Members of the Council. 


15, 15, Speaking-rooms ditto ditto. 


16. Commission-chamber. 
17, 17. Living and sleeping-rooms for the President and 
his Household, 


Cabinet, 19, Serving-room, 


18, 








REFERENCES. 
, 20. Dining-room, 21. Library. 
22, Private room for the President. 
| 23. Living-room. 24. Saloon. 
25. Principal Staircase, 26. Passage. 
| 27. Servants’ Room, 23. Staircase. 
| 30. Corridor. 31. Telegraph Office, 
32, 32. Open Courts for Light. 
33, Staircase for the Emperor and Members of the Im- 


perial Court. 
| 34. Great connecting Hall. 
35, 35. Principal Court-yards. 
36, 37. Short-hand Writing and Correcting-rooms for the 
Journalists. 
38. Vestibule of the Great Festival Hall. 
39. Inclosed Hall for Members of the House, 
| 40. Vestibule of the Retreshment-room. 








| 41, 41. Staircases to the Tribune. 
| 42. Great Staircase for the Members of the ‘‘ Bund,”’ 


43. Post-office. 44, Staircases to the Bureau. 

45. Hall, with resting-places, 

46. Great Festival Hali. 

48. First closed Entrance-hall. 

49. “— open Entrance-hall, with principal Flight of 

teps. 

50. Space set apart for the Officials of the Post Office. 

51. Ditto ditto Telegraph Office. 

52, 52. Spaces reserved for Recreation. 

53. Refreshment-buffet, 54. Water-closets, 

55. Refreshment-room, 56. Staircase. 

58, 58. Division Halls. 

59. Grand Staircase to Saloons, 

60. Grand Corridor. 

61, Hall for the Sittings of the ‘‘ Fraction.” 

62. Reading-room. 63. Balconies. 

64, 65, 66. Speaking and Business-rooms for the Mem- 
bers of Parliament. 


47, 47. Cloak-rooms, | 








SELECTED DESIGN FOR THE BERLIN 
PARLIAMENT HOUSE. 

WE mentioned some time since the allotment 
of premiumsto a certain number of the designs for 
the Berlin Parliament House, submitted in com- 
petition in accordance with the published condi- 
tions. The first premium was awarded to Mr. L. 
Bohnstedt, of Gotha, and with the obliging assist- 
ance of the architect, we now give some illus- 


trations of his design, viz., a view of the main 


front and plan of the principal floor. Up to the 
present moment the proprietor of the place 
chosen for the building,—Duke Raezinsky,—is 
not willing to sell the ground. The next Parlia- 
ment will have to decide as to the site and the 
further steps to be taken concerning the exe- 
cution. We use Mr. Bohnstedt’s own words in 
describing the design :— 


The different rooms disposed on the main | 


story may be considered as forming the fol- 
lowing groups:—1l. In the centre of the build- 
ing, the Chamber, with the shorthand writers’ 
offices, the parlours of the members, the separate 
entrances, staircases and rooms leading to the 
boxes. 2. The offices of the Bundesrath, the 
president and the imperial chancellor, in the 


middle of the east front (Sommer-street), with a | 


large vestibule on the ground floor, connected 


with wide staircases, leading up to the rooms | 
and boxes of the Imperial Court, and to the, 


offices named before. 3. The committee-rooms, 
with their hall, special staircase, &c., on the 
north wing. Below them, on the ground floor, 
the smaller committee-rooms, the archives, &c. 
4. The refreshment-rooms, with buffet, and the 
reading-room, which is placed at the north-west 
corner of the building, and connected by means 
of an inner staircase with the library, on the 
ground-floor. 5. The official residence of the 
president occupying the south front, connected 
with two drawing-rooms and a large saloon for 
festivals, placed in such a way as to serve, if 
wanted, separately from the president’s private 
rooms, for meetings of the members. The fourth 
group is placed at such a part of the building 
where it is equally distant from the Chamber, as 
well as from the committee-rooms, and so that it 
does not interrupt the free communication 
between the groups numbers 1 and 3. It occu- 
pies the northern part of the west front (Kénigs- 
platz). Corresponding with it, the large saloon 


and the drawing-rooms of the fifth group | 
are placed on the southern side of the same | 





front. 6. The lobby, the main ante-room—con- 
nected with the rooms for cloaks and hats and 
the closets—the large open hall, with the main 
staircase, &c. It occupies the centre of the 
west front, connecting the fourth and fifth 
groups, partly by the open hall, partly by the 
lobby, with the halls right and left, lighted from 
the main yards, and having direct entrances, 
one te the refreshment-room, the other to the 
saloon for festivals. In front of these two large 
rooms open balconies, with colonnades, are dis-. 
posed for the use of the members. By sucha 
suite of rooms (main hall, chief saloons, &c.), 
the west front became the main front, and a 
worthy preparation to the principal part of the 
house, the Chamber, which, by the large surface 
it occupies, its height and dome, is characterised 
even in the exterior as top and chief part of the 
whole building. Staircases, leading to the public 
gallery and closets, are placed behind the semi- 
circular ends of the main courts. Further, 
there are four small court-yards, two of which 
(joining the main entrance) are enlarged above 
the rooms for cloaks and hats, the closets, and 
the staircases, allowing by such arrangement 
to light directly the ante-room and the lobby. 
Gateways connect the main yards with the 
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adjacent streets, on the north and on the south 
sides, as well as the yards themselves. 

According to the programme, nearly all the 
rooms are covered with vaults, between iron 
girders. . 

The programme states, as one of the chief 
conditions, that the building ought to show a 
monumental character. It must be richly pro- 
vided, outside and inside, with sculptures and 
pictures. The author of the selected plan has 
tried to avoid every unnecessary decoration or 
construction, being merely only show; he took 
care, he says, not to produce a false, theatrical 
effect, by erecting unsuitably high towers, vast 
useless domeg, and such like. 

The building is divided into two parts, the sub- 
struction (the basement and the ground floor 
being treated as one mass) and the main story. 

The rich sculpture-work on the exterior of the 
house required simplicity in the architectural 
work and its groups. The main entrance, leading 
up to the principal story, is the prominent part 
of the west front, formed like a triumphal-arch 
(under which the chief staircase is laid open), 
crowned with a bronze group of figures,—Ger- 
many, the North and the South guiding the 
steeds of her victory-car. Sculptures on both 
sides of the central entrance bring to mind the 
deeds of 1812, 1815, and 1870, 1871. The 
inside of the hall is decorated with large semi- 
circular fresco pictures. The open balcony or 
colonnade is provided with historical bas-reliefs, 
and on the balustrade in front of the columns 
with statues of worthy men. The parapet is 
intended to show the arms of the chief places or 
provinces, executed in coloured mosaics. Brass- 
plates, with inscriptions, are enlaced in the walls. 
Like the west front, the other sides are decorated 
chiefly with historical bas-reliefs and statues. 

Corresponding with the exterior, the architec- 
ture of the interior is treated so as to allow a 
rich decoration, principally with pictures. The 
walls of the Chamber above the floor of the 
galleries show panels in dark-coloured marbles 
and projecting pillars, bearing large marble 
statues representing the chief parts of Germany. 
The vaults there are decorated with coloured 
ornaments upon gold ground. The Chamber is 
lighted by a rich skylight, the upper part of its 
dome being constructed of metal and glass. 








FLAT TILE AND CEMENT ROOFS. 


Sir,— With reference to the house No. 30 in 
Finborough-road, which was partially destroyed 
by fire on the night of the 12th inst., I can, as 
a next door neighbour, fully corroborate all that 
your correspondent, Mr. Kemp, states as to the 
efficacy of the flat tile and cement roofs in re- 
sisting fire. 

From my own experience as a building sur- 
veyor, I have no hesitation in saying that had 
the houses been constructed with ordinary roofs 
nothing could have prevented the total destruc- 
tion of the one that caught fire, and the, at all 
events partial, destruction of mine; instead of 
which, the former, although badly burnt, was 
Saved from entire destruction, and mine was 
only damaged by smoke, although the fire burnt 
for upwards of two hours fiercely. 

I think, in London at all events, these roofs 
should be generally adopted where houses are 
built in terraces, and the spread of fire from 
one to another is thereby facilitated ; for, inde- 
pendently of the direct protection they afford, 
they greatly assist the efforts of the firemen by 
the greater ease and safety with which they can 
be ascended and walked upon, and I do not sup. 
pose that their cost is any obstacle to their 
adoption. Rost. RicHarpson, 

Assist. Surveyor H.M.’s Office of Works. 








WEALTH AND WAGES. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “H.,” observes 
that,—‘ The wealth produced by the joint efforts 
of labourer and capitalist is to be divided be- 
tween them in some proportion. What that 
proportion shall be is necessarily matter for dis. 
cussion from opposite points of view.” For, 
after all, it is a clumsy expedient, cutting instead 
of untying the knot, to add to the sufficient cost 
of building a percentage for additional wages. 
It seems to me singularly significant that neither 
side has ventured in public prints to elucidate 
and establish definitely an equitable correlation ; 
and such significance cannot, in these days, be 
diminished by affected disregard of newspapers 
and public opinion. Such silence also appears, 


inter alia, to indicate in degree that both sides 





prefer resting determinately on other forces 
than those on which prudent men readily rely, 
and that thus, so far, both are wrong, the em- 
ployers certainly, in refusing to receive deputa- 
tions. Reason appears riven, but ruin is ready ; 
ruin to the carpenter, ruin also to the capitalist. 

Still, in this desperate pass, even now, sir, I 
venture to suggest a proximate remedy. There 
is a great name,—known alike to builders and to 
most whom builders employ, known beyond 
them, world-wide, wherever English science, lite- 
rature, and politics are known :—Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, sometime member for Westminster, author 
of “ Political Economy,” &c., and, in the opinion 
of many, the acutest thinker and most logical 
reasoner living, would probably, on reference, 
state such principles and conclusions as might, 
if the consummation be possible, and each side 
is disposed to be lenient with the other, convince 
and satisfy both parties, without infringing on 
that future which none can foresee. 

KE. L. Tarpuck. 








PORTLAND CEMENT STAIRS. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest your 
remarks on the risk of buildings from fire. 
Fireproof construction is a subject I have thought 
much upon for many years, and have largely 
carried into effect, as buildings I could refer to 
will testify, nevertheless, from impaired health, 
I might have allowed your remarks to remain 
unnoticed, thinking many better qualified than 
myself would reply to them, had not Mr. Britton, 
in your number of last week, invited some sug- 
gestion on Portland cement for stairs. 

Presuming a matter of fact will be more to 
the point than a suggestion, I would refer him 
toa principal and back staircase wholly con- 
structed of Portland cement concrete in a house 
erected under my direction, on Richmond-hill, 
near the church. F. H. Groves, 

Late of Craig’s-court. 








A CONTRACTOR’S APPEAL. 


Ar the last meeting of the St. George’s, 
Hanover-square vestry, the committee of works 
recommended the vestry to decline to accede to 
the request of Mr. R. Coppock, of Buckingham. 
place, Pimlico, who seeks to be relieved from his 
contract for the repair of hose pipes, in conse- 
quence of the great increase in the price of 
copper and leather. In the discussion which 
followed, some members of the committee wished 
the committee to reconsider their decision, and 
not deal hardly with the contractor under the 
exceptional circumstances of the case, contend- 
ing that scarcely any one could have foreseen the 
great rise which had taken place in iron and 
copper ; but other members of the vestry urged 
that by acceding to the contractor’s request a 
very bad precedent would be set, and that it 
would be useless to have contracts at all if they 
could be cancelled whenever either of the parties 
to them imagined they had the worst of the 
bargain. The recommendation of the committee 
not to comply with the request of the ‘contracter 
was ultimately confirmed. 








PROPOSED ASYLUM, ST. ANN’S HEATH. 


Srr,—I beg to enclose to you a copy of the award made 
by Messrs. Donaldson & Wyatt, respecting the designs 
for a Lunatic Asylum at St. Ann’s Heath, near Virginia 
Water Station, that you may publish in your next number 
if you think proper. Tuomas Hoiitoway. 

In accordance with your request that we 
should examine the thirteen designs for the 
asylum which you are about to erect at St. Ann’s 
Heath, in order to advise you as to those most 
entitled to the two first premiums which 
you have offered to the competitors, and as to 
those entitled to the sum of 501. each, we beg to 
report as follows :— 

“Thirteen designs have been submitted, 
bearing the mottoes stated below, and arranged 
in alphabetical order :— 

1. “Alpha;’’ 2. ‘Au bon joueur vient la 
balle ;”’ 3. “Choose the best, place the rest ;” 
4. “Con amore ;” 5. ‘Economy ;” 6. “ Humi- 
litas;” 7. “Improbus labor omnia vincit ;” 
8. ‘““Mens;” 9. “Mens sana in corpore sano;” 
10. “ Progress;” 11. “Quadrant;”’ 12. “ Sani- 
tas;’’ 13. “ Vivere aut vincere.”’ 

We have carefully examined the drawings and 
the descriptions, having reference to the sugges- 
tions issued by you, and to the requirements of 
such an institution. We have also had tables 
prepared, showing the numbers and sizes of the 








principal rooms, and the amount of accommoda- 
tion provided in those designs which seemed 
indisputably to be the most promising, together 
with the cubical contents of the several buildings. 

You were also so good as to call in the advice 
of Dr. Yellowlees and Dr. Lockhart Robertson, 
well known for their experience as able medical 
superintendents of asylums. 

We must state that although there is consider- 
able merit and taste displayed in the several 
projects, and evidence of a great amount of time 
and care having been bestowed upon the pre- 
paration of the drawings, yet there is not one of 
the designs which would not require more or less 
modification of plan and general arrangement 
ere it could be carried into execution for prac. 
tical working, consequently we have selected that 
one as first which, with the least alteration and 
no sacrifice of its own individual character, 
would, we believe, be the most suited to your 
purpose, and the least costly. 

We beg, therefore, to state our opinion that 
the first prize should be awarded to “ Alpha ;” 
the second to “Improbus labor omnia vincit ;” 
and that the following should in the terms of 
your offer receive 501. each :— 

“Au bon joueur, &c.,” “Con amore,” “ Eco- 
nomy,”’ “ Mens,”’ “ Mens sana, &c.,’’ “‘ Progress,”’ 
“ Quadrant,” ‘ Vivere aut vincere.” 

We cannot forbear to notice the series of 
drawings bearing the motto “ Quadrant,’—a 
very original and artistic design, displaying a 
novelty of conception in the plan, and much 
picturesqueness in the elevations, but with 
practical deficiencies and defects which prevented 
our placing it first or second. 

Tuos. L. DonaLpson, 
THos. Henry WYAtT. 








TELEGRAPHY AT THE ALBERT-HALL. 


THE Commissioners of the Albert-hall, under 
the auspices of the Society of Telegraph Engi- 
neers, and with the necessary aid readily afforded 
by the Postal Telegraph Department, provided 
for the public on Thursday evening before last, 
at the Albert-hall, an interesting entertainment. 
A model of every kind of telegraph instrument 
used for commercial purposes was exhibited. 
Each apparatus was connected with wires pro- 
ceeding from the central hall to the galleries, 
and thus the actual practical working of the 
telegraph system was made apparent to those 
present in an effective manner. By the side of 
the instrument by which the message was for- 
warded which caused the arrest of Tawel, who 
was called a “ Kwaker,” from want of a Q, was 
placed a modern ink-writing Morse apparatus, 
connected up in one unbroken circuit, working 
at that moment direct, vid Teheran, from the 
Albert-hall itself with Kurrachee, upwards of 
5,000 miles. A descriptive lecture was also 
given by Mr. W. H. Preece, of the Postal Tele. 
graph Department, who was introduced to the 
large assemblage by General Scott, and lucidly 
explained the action of the electric current in 
producing the simple elementary signals. The 
messages were printed in bold Roman type by 
the Hughes’ type printer. In the instantaneous 
working with India, the meeting was informed, 
as a bit of news fresh from Kurrachee, that 
“locusts are swarming in Scinde,” and that 
“Sutlej bridge has just been destroyed by floods.” 
The Grand Vizier of Persia sent from Teheran to 
the Albert-hall a message of warm congratula- 
lation to the Prince of Wales, a part of which 
was as follows :—‘“‘ Je suis heureux que les rela- 
tions entre l’Angleterre et la Perse se sont rap- 
prochées 4 tel point que, pour ainsi dire, nous 
pouvons ici prendre part dans la réunion qui se 
trouve maintenant 4 Albert-hall.’”’ The rapid 
development of the telegraph under the Post- 
office was adverted to. 








THE SANITARY CONDITION OF 
EDINBURGH. 


In the House of Lords the other day, Lord 
Kinnaird moved for the production of the last 
return submitted to the town council of Edin. 
burgh by the burgh engineer respecting the 
sanitary condition of that city. He considered 
that in anticipation of the Public Health Bill, 
which would soon come before their lordships, it 
would be instructive to them if they had the 
report before them for which he had moved. He 
had been informed that Edinburgh was in such 
a shocking state, from a sanitary point of view, 
that the death-rate had increased very much, 





and that the insurance companies had it in con. 
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templation to raise the rate of insurance. He 
believed that the report of the burgh engineer 
would show conclusively that further legislation 
was necessary. The only thing wanting was 
proper machinery. The carrying out of the law 
depended on the town councils of burghs and 
the local authorities of country parishes. It 
happened that a great proportion of the smoke 
and other nuisances which had to be complained 
of were caused by the very persons who were 
supposed to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
They were not, therefore, very active in en- 
forcing its provisions. He considered that a 
Board appointed by the Government ought to 
see after the enforcement of the Act. . 

Viscount Melville said he did not doubt that 
the sanitary condition of Edinburgh required 
seeing after; but that the insurance companies 
had ever thought of taking the action mentioned 
was more than he could credit. He quite agreed 
that an improved machinery for carrying out 
the Public Health Act of Scotland was needed. 

The Duke of Buccleuch said that the great 
difficulty was to get persons to put the law in 
force. Even the public prosecutor himself would 
not proceed against offenders unless the inci- 
dental expenses and his own fees were secured. 
He hoped this fact would be remembered when- 
ever Parliament came to deal with the pro- 
position to appoint public prosecutors in Eng. 
land. 


The motion was then agreed to. 

On a subsequent occasion Lord Melville said 
that he had received a communication from 
Edinburgh anthorising him to give a distinct 
denial to the statement that the condition of the 
city was so bad that the insurance offices were 
contemplating the raising of their rates. 

Lord Kinnaird said he had received his in- 
formation from the Standard Life Insurance 
Company, and he was told it was quite correct. 








DISTRICT SURVEYOR’S FEES. 
ARCHES UNDER PUBLIC WAYS, 


Ar Guildhall, on the 19th, Sir Robert W. 
Carden gave judgment in a case, the particulars 
of which we have already published. Some 
time ago Mr. Wigmore, of Walham-green, con- 
tractor, built for the Corporation of London the 
arches under the foot-pavement in Newgate 
Market. Since the construction of the new 
market the old one had been taken down to 
make room for warehouses. The space formed 
@ square, and round it were constructed fifty- 
two arches. Mr. Power, the district surveyor, 
claimed 10s. for each arch, and Mr. Wigmore 
offered to pay only one fee of 10s. for the whole 
of them. Sir R. W. Carden thought that they 
could not be called one building, but at the same 
time considered that the Act did not contemplate 
10s. for each arch. He suggested that a com- 
promise should be effected, but this was declined, 
and eventually Sir Robert was asked to give a 
decision, and then grant a case for the Court 
above, which he did. The case was argued in 
the full Court of Common Pleas, and the judges, 
after hearing counsel on both sides, decided that 
the whole of the arches could not be considered 
one building, nor could they be looked upon as 
fifty-two separate buildings: the Court, there. 
fore, referred the matter back to Sir Robert, to 
ascertain how many buildings were to be placed 
on the ground, and to give a fee for each. Since 
the case was before Sir Robert there have been 
twelve houses commenced upon the ground, so 
that that question was settled beyond a doubt. 

Sir Robert W. Carden made the order for the 
payment of twelve fees, and each party to pay 
his own costs. 








SCHOOL BOARDS. 


London.—The School Board have applied to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works for a loan of 
40,0001., to be expended in the erection of offices. 
The application was referred to the Finance 
Committee. Atthe last meeting, Mr. Reed, M.P., 
gave notice that he would move at the next 
meeting that Mr. Robson be appointed architect 
to the Board at a salary of 1,0001. a year, with a 
view, amongst his other duties, to designing the 
schools of the Board; that Mr. Robson give his 
time to the Board, and that the Board provide . 
the necessary staff and officers; also that he 
would on the same day move that a separate 
officer be appointed whose duty it shall be to 
es ag Works Committee in the acquisition 
of sites. 





Bradford.—At a recent meeting of the board, 


the mayor (Mr. Thompson) in the chair, a letter | 
from the Educational Department intimated that 

loans would be recommended for the purchase of 
school-sites in Feversham-street, Bowling Back- 
lane, Ryan-street, Horton-bank, Whetley-lane, 
and Lily Croft-lane. The following tenders for 
schools the committee recommended should be 
accepted, Mr. Neill explaining that there was an 
increase in the estimates of 30 per cent., owing 
to the time that had elapsed since the estimates 
were prepared, materials having risen in the 
interval :—Feversham-street school 14,3501., an 
increase of 5,8501.; Bowling Back-lane school 
10,7141., an increase of 4,4091.; Ryan-street school 
14,5291., an increase of 6,7291.; Horton-bank 
school 4,8281., an increase of 2,0431.; Whetley- 
lane school 8,2001., an increase of 8751. Mr. 
Duggan opposed the acceptance of some of the 
tenders, and moved an amendment that they be 
referred back with the view of reducing the cost, 
but as he failed to find a seconder, he said that 
his presence would only hinder the progress of 
business, and he thereupon withdrew from the 
meeting. In reference to the rise in prices, and 
consequently in the estimates, Mr. Neill said 
that in advertising for the tenders for the schools, 
three weeks had been allowed to the deposit of 
the offers, and the result was that 198 tenders 
had been received for the five schools. The 
tenders very much exceeded the estimates of the 
architects, amounting, he believed, to 30 per 
cent. That excess could be accounted for by the 
fact that a considerable time had elapsed between 
the time these estimates were sent in by the 
architects and the present time when the works 
were tendered for. 1t was well known that 
material of all descriptions had very much 
increased in value. Bricks, for instance, had 
increased by about 50 per cent., consequent upon 
the advance in coal, which entered in a much 
greater extent into the cost of producing bricks 
than was generally imagined. The advance in 
the price of coal had also affected almost all 
kinds of building material. Iron was much 
dearer ; and stone had also advanced consider- 
ably in price, and particularly dressed wall 
stones, the advance on which would be fully 30 
per cent. Taking the advance in the price of 
material, and also in wages, he did not think 
that the estimates of the architects were so far 
out as compared with the tenders. If they could 
have accepted some of the tenders sooner, they 
would have been able to let the work for less. 
Then they might be told that the cost might be 
reduced by referring the plans back to the 
architects ; but to turn back necessitated the 
preparation of fresh plans, fresh quantities, and 
therefore involved additional cost. The result 
of that would be delay, and they might probably 
find that they were not a whit better than they 
would be by agreeing to go on with the plans as 
they stood. There was no hope by waiting of 
any reduction in the cost; the tendency, he was 
afraid, was the other way. He believed that 
the longer they waited the more they would 
have to pay. Looking at the price of coal, the 
cost of which entered largely into the cost of 
material, such as brick, and the tools used for 
dressing stones, and seeing the general advance 
of wages which was taking place, and especially 
in the building trades, there was very little hope 
of any reduction in the cost of building. He 
knew that there was at present a movement on 
foot, which he believed would soon convince 
them that the tendency was the other way. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE twenty-fifth annual meeting of the sub- 
scribers and friends of this charity was held 
yesterday (Thursday), at Willis’s Rooms, King- 
street, St. James’s. The chair was taken at 
three p.m., by Mr. James Simpson, in the absence 
of the president, Mr. Joseph Taylor. The notice 
convening the meeting having been read, Mr. A. 
G. Harris, the secretary, read the minutes of the 
last annual meeting, which were confirmed. The 
secretary then read the report, which was as fol- 
lows :—“‘ In presenting the twenty-fifth report to 
the friends and supporters of the Builders’ Bene- 
volent Institution, the directors have the satis- 
faction of informing them that they have, through 
their kind assistance, not only maintained their 
previous position, but have increased the number 
of their annual subscribers, during the past 
twelve months. Four pensioners have been 
elected during the past year—two in November, 
1871, and two in May last. The pensioners elec- 
ted in November, 1871, were, Mr.W. Gale and Mrs. 
M. St.George; those elected in May last being, Mr. j 





M. Mintry (blind) and Mrs. J. Brothill. The pene 
sioners deceased during the past year were Mr.G.L, 
Williams, elected May, 1866, died August, 1871, 
Mrs. A. Buckingham, elected May, 1857, died 
August, 1871; Mr. G. Hunt, elected May, 1867, 
died November, 1871; Mrs. M. A. Farnell, 
elected May, 1861, died December, 1871; and 
Mr. W. Taylor, elected May, 1863, died February, 
1872. During the past year 7521. 16s. 5d. stock, 
Three per Cent. Consols, has been added to the 
funded property of the institution ; 6431. 14s. 5d, 
for the relief fund, and 1091. 2s. for the build. 
ing fund: making a total of funded property of 
16,1421. : 12,7811. 9s. 6d. for the relief fund, and 
38,3601. 10s. 6d. for the building fund. The 
amount purchased for the relief fund includes the 
sum of 3211. 18s. 10d. received from the execu. 
tors of the late Richard Alchin, Esq., of Brighton 
and Tunbridge Wells, who was a liberal supporter 
of the charity from its commencement. The 
annual ball, held at Willis’s Rooms, Kirg-street, 
St. James’s, in January last, produced a profit 
of 761. 6s. 7d., being an increase over the 
previous year of 211. 16s. The directors, 
in thanking their kind supporters for their 
generous and continued efforts, which have 
enabled them to assist so many of their unfor. 
tunate brethren, hope that (there being so many 
applicants) they will not cease in their efforts, 
but endeavour themselves, and through their 
friends and connexions, to procure additional 
funds, so that they may elect a larger number 
at the next election. They have also the plea. 
sure of announcing that Edwin Lawrence, esq., 
has kindly consented to be the president of the 
Institution for the ensuing year.” 

The Secretary then read the balance-sheet for 
the year, from June, 1871, to June, 1872, which 
showed the receipts to have been 2,832. 19s. 10d., 
and the expenditure 2,395/. 11s. 1d., leaving a 
balance in banker’s hands of 4371. 8s. 9d. 

On the motion of Mr. Joseph Bird, seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Stirling, it was resolved that the 
report and balance-sheet be received, adopted, 
and printed. Resolutions were then passed, 
thanking the patrons, the president (Mr. Joseph 
Taylor), the vice-presidents, the trustees (Sir 
S. Morton Peto, bart., Sir J. C. Lawrence, M.P., 
Mr. Charles Lucas, and Mr. G. Spencer Smith), 
the treasurer (Mr. Geo. Plucknett), the directors, 
the hon. sec. to the ball (Mr. Joseph Bird), 
the auditors (Mr. 8S. H. Head and Mr. J. H. 
Hunter), and to the honorary solicitors (Messrs. 
Jacques, Edwards, & Co.) for their services to 
the Institution. 

Mr. Joseph Taylor was added to the list of 
patrons, and the following gentlemen were added 
to the list of vice-presidents :—Messrs. G. 
Dines, R. Giles, M. Hall, G. Head, W. Lee, and 
E. Whillier. The following directors, retiring 
by rotation, were re-elected : — Messrs. C. 
Fish, F. W. Keeble, James Simpson, T. G. 
Smith, J. Thorn, S.J. Thacker, and J. Waldram ; 
and Messrs. R. K. Burstall, and G. P. Macey 
were elected new directors. 

On the motion of Mr. Joseph Bird, seconded 
by Mr. T. Stirling, it was resolved that Mr. 
Edwin Lawrence, be the president of the Institu- 
tion for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, Mr. James 
Simpson, brought the business to a close. 








THE FATAL ACCIDENT IN THE 
COMMERCIAL-ROAD SEWER, LIVERPOOL. 


THE borough engineer has presented an 
elaborate report on this accident. The engi- 
neer states that he visited the works twice 
on the day of the accident, and on both 
occasions a very strong odour of sulphuretted 
hydrogen pervaded the engine room. The 
immediate effect was, in a modified degree, that 
of poisoning with sulphuretted hydrogen, of 
which he has had personal experience. The 
engineer holds a very strong opinion that this, 
which may be termed the mechanical evidence, 
is the true explanation of the cause of death, 
and it is borne out by the chemical evidence, 
which shows that the deposit in the tunnel, even 
when stirred, was incapable of giving off gas in 
sufficient quantities to account for death, while 
water containing a solution of sulphide of 
calcium, such as that which existed in the well, 
was quite sufficient for the purpose. ll 
ordinary precautions were taken to render the 
tunnel safe. All the manholes were open. The 
men did not enter until, so far as they could 
judge, the tunnel had been rendered quite pure 
by the current of air induced by the jet of water 
which had played for some time. He has 
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been unable to detect the smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in any of the sewers which he has 
visited, and they include some of the flattest 
and most sluggish in the town. The engineer 
recommends that certain changes be effected in 
the Liverpool Sewage Utilisation Company’s 
Works. The report was agreed to. 








HIGH ART IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Srr,—The general opinion is, that pictures in- 
tended for public inspection should not be placed 
beyond the reach of human vision, but the 
authorities of the above-named establishment 
seem to think differently, as all the portraits 
there are hung as near to the moon as the limits 
of the building will allow, and any one under 
20 ft. high can see no more of the paintings 


than Tilburina saw of the Spanish fleet. 
GEORGE ELLIS. 








LIABILITIES OF AN ARCHITECT. 


Some time ago proof was led before Sheriff 
Comrie Thompson, Aberdeen, in an action 
raised by Mr. Souttar, architect, Aberdeen, 
against Alexander Goulder, butcher, for pay- 
ment of the ordinary architect’s fee of 5 per 
cent. for the preparation of plans and super- 
intending the erection of a cottage lately 
built by the defender. The defence was 
that there was a special agreement that the 
architect’s fee was to be less than 5 per cent., 
that the original plans were deviated from, and 
that Mr. Souttar granted a certificate for the 
payment of the final instalment of the car- 
penter’s contract-price before the work was 
completed, whereupon the money was paid, and 
the contractor left the town, leaving part of the 
work to be accomplished by another, at the 
defender’s expense. The sheriff has issued an 
interlocutor, finding the pursuer entitled to his 
ordinary fee, less 3/. 8s. 6d., which his lordship 
deducts from the charge in consideration of the 
extra expenditure of the defender, consequent 
on the granting of the certificate referred to. 
The pursuer is found entitled to expenses. 








THE THUNDERSTORMS. 


PROVINCIAL newspapers of last week largely 
report as to the physical commotions which 
are still going on; and we have had a share 
of them in the metropolis more than once 
since our notice last week. One thing seems 
highly probable in consequence of these storms 
of lightning and rain,—that we shall have no 
cholera this year in England; for cholera 
seasons have always been close and un-thundery 
ones, and we have had no instance, that we 
recollect of, ever since this plague first showed 
itself in Great Britain, of cholera after an open 
season like this. Meantime, great damage is 
being done by the storms throughout the country, 
especially by the floods, but there have also been 
fatalities to life as heretofore. In the Man- 
chester district there have been “alarming floods, 
great destruction of property, shocking scenes ;” 
in the Sheffield district there have been “ great 
floods” by recent storms; and so on through. 
out a great part of the country. Leigh church 
tower has been struck by lightning, and part of 
the stonework of a turret thrown down. There 
was no lightning conductor attached to the tower. 
Various houses, chimneys, &c., have also, as now 
usual, been struck, and while we write Brixton 
Church has been struck and injured; and the 
road in view of the writer has been turned into 
a full and flowing river. Two neighbouring 
houses here (in Holloway) have been struck; in 
the one case the lightning cutting off a piece of 
new water-pipe, and in the other making a hole 
in a roof. 








SOMERSET AGRICULTURAL LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


Str,—As you ventured to mention my name as an 
agitator in the farm labourers’ question, I ask you kindly 
to insert the following facts, proved at a meeting held at 
Montacute, near Yeovil, June 11th, 1872, when 1,000 farm 
labourers were present, to show to your readers whether I 
am right or wrong. 

Jack Hann, alias Jack Tucker, a very old man, in 
answer to a question, said that he remembered when his 
master tried to reduce his wages to 6s. a week; but he 
would not accept of it. He wasthe forehook (first man) for 
more than twenty years. In harvest time, when he worked 
from six o’clock in the morning until nine o’ clock at night, 
he could not make more than 10s. or 12s. a week. He 
could not now do a day’s work, He received 1s, 6d. a 


week and a loaf of bread from the parish, Mr. Mitchell 
asked—Do you pay house-rent? A, 1s. per week. 

Wm. Chant, an elderly labourer, forty-seven years of 
age, was also called upon the platform, and examined by 

r. Mitchell. He said that when he was married he 
received 10s, a week, but he worked at Montacute Heuse, 
and there were no perquisites. Farm-labourers were paid 
9s,a week, Had had eight children, and paid ls. 6d. a 
week rent. Q.—How much butcher’s meat did you have? 
5. oe not eat threepenny-worth of beef in a twelve- 
month, 

Amelia Bull, a respectable-looking woman, was called 
upon the platform, and said that she had had fifteen chil- 
dren. Q.—How much did your husband get a week? 
A.—7s., when we were first married. Q.— — his 
wages were increased to 8s.? A.—Yes. Q.—His wages 
have been lately raised to 9s. A.—He has got ls. extra. 
Q.—I suppose you have plenty of butcher’s meat? A.— 
None tata Q.—Do you pay house-rent? A.—I1s. 6d, 
a week, 

@ Mr. Mitchell said, that he thought he had produced 
sufficient evidence to convince every one that something 
ought to be done for the labourer. He hoped that they 
would become members of the union, and if they had not 
sufficient money to pay the deposit, he would lend them 
some, Mr. Mitchell offered 1l. each to every man that had 
ot a pig in stye, and asked them to hold up their 
ands, inhere was not a handheld up. The cider they 
received as perquisite, was not fit for man or beast. The 
men often went home on Saturday night in the winter 
season with as little as 4s. 6d. to 7s. per week, on account 
of wet; and in summer, when they worked till ten o’clock, 
in hay season, they did not receive anything extra, 
GxrorGE MITCHELL, 
P.S, The above are only a few of the facts, 








SANITARY TRIUMPHS. 
TACHE SANS TACHE. 


CorNELIA was not the only mother 

Who rear’d sons to dedicate their lives 

To grand designs for building up the State. 

Far greater deeds than by the Gracchi won, 
More noble work, in sooth, have sires begun 
And sons perform’ d—helped by mother’s counsel, 
And their own strong consciousness of right. 

We see it in the pavement and the flags,— 

Find it in foundation stones and walls ; 

The basements and the housetops echo it, 

And art and science spread the knowledge far. 
The crystal waters welling from their founts, 
God’s air undefiled in towns and cities, 

The music of the birds, the trees and flowers, 
And happy children’s voices in the —_ 
Proclaim it. But, towering o’er all these, 

We greet it in the countless hearts and homes 
Won back to cleanliness and blessed erg 6 








RECIPE FOR A BUILDING IN THE 
“NEW STYLE.” 


Frrst, take an old tome, an age out of print, 
That ’s full of quaint copper-plates 

Of churches and mansions of antique mint, 
With some grim old courtyard gates. 

Take a piece from the porch, a slice from the tower, 
Some doors, and windows from aisle, 

Mix well, and a work of most wondrous power 
You'll have, in the Newest Style. 








“UTILISING DRAINAGE.” 


S1r,—In answer to ‘‘M. M.” in the Builder, allow me 
to say,—Filter your sink-water through a heap of earth, 
stubble, or straw formed upon the surface of the ground 
before passing it into the drains, Use the dry-earth 
system indoors and out, and you will have nothing but 
solids to deal with. G. 8. Cc, 








HOME-MADE GAS. 


S1r,—Having heard recently that new discoveries in the 
production of gas for domestic use have been made, I 
shall be indeed obliged if you or your numerous corre- 
spondents and readers will kindly give their experience 
and thoughts on the same. Some gas made of oil was 
mentioned as good and pure, Ca Wa 








BEECH. 

Srr,—If“W.” will try the experiment of using thoroughly 
seasoned beech timber in his business of mallet-making, 
a is no doubt he will have found the only ——. he 
seeks, . C, 








THE TRANSPORT OF SALT WATER. 


In addition to what has been said, it will be necessarY 
to provide against the different effects of sea-water upon 
the pipes in which it is conducted from the sea to London. 
Metal pipes would, most likely, become corroded, and 
therefore it would be better to use earthen or stone ware, 
Another thing is, the deposit of calcareous ingredients 
which abound in a great degree in the south coast water. 








This may be in a great measure counteracted by depositing 
a small quantity of clean ballast in the pipes, to about 
one-fourth of their depth, at those parts where the pipes 
lie nearly level. Where a good fall is obtained this would 
be unnecessary, as there would be but little deposit, and 
also neariy impracticable, as the ballast would be washed 
down to the lower level, and cause obstruction; or burnt 
clay could be used instead of stone ballast ; and when 
removed from the pipes, as it would have to be occasion- 
ally, and replaced, could be converted into a good cement. 
It would be worth while considering whether it would be 
the best plan to take the water direct from the sea, for 
reasons stated in my last correspondence, or whether it 
should be taken from the mouth of a river, such as the 
Adur.* There are no large towns near this river, so the 
water ought to be tolerably clean, and should form the 
chief supply. The water should be first collected in a 








* Seven miles west of Brighton, 





reservoir near the river’s mouth, and then there should 
be three supplies: 1. That above mentioned; 2. Pure 
sea-water ; 3. Rain or other fresh water, for occasionally 
flushing the pipes, and for non the quality of the 
water, WatrTeEr ScarG@inu. 








STOCKTON EXCHANGE COMPANY, 
LIMITED, COMPETITION. 


Str,—Inclosed, from the secretary, is a reply to my 
application for particulars respecting this competition. 
hese particulars are so m , the demand of 10s. 
Sor a tracing of the outline of the ground so ge an 
attempt at extortion, that perhaps it would be well to 
bring the matter under the notice of Mr. Strong, honorary 
secretary to the Committee on Competitions at the late 
Conference, if happily his remonstrances may avail in 
securing even common decency to the profession. 
Inprenans. 








MUDDLE. 


S1r,—When Captain Coram’s statue was placed in front 
of the pyces Hospital, in Guildford-street, it was 
intended it should be seen by wayfarers from Holborn, 
along Lamb’s Conduit-street. en the Metropolitan 
cab-fare and distance tables were issued to the public, it 
was never su ope by them that the huge, unsightly 
boards would be placed in such an elevated position as 
the top of a lamp-post, just beneath the lamp, which is 
the darkest part of the street at night, and where an 
—- pair of eyes, over forty years of age, cannot read 
it by day, and after the gas is lighted can only see an ugl 
black shadow. When the drinking-fountain in Guildford- 
street was designed, it was supposed to harmonise with 
the hospital and its purpose, and was therefore made to 
face it; but let any one journeying that way stand a 
minute, and see the result of the olination, 

Noble-hearted Captain Coram is fixedly gazing at the 
foggy gas-flame, or wondering why his range of vision has 
been shortened by the intrusion of a cab-fare screen, and 
the pretty little girl of the fountain is cowering behind it, 
pouring out water by stealth, her presence quite unsus- 
pected by the Captain ae close under his nose), 
whose world is shut out by a board and a lamp-post, 
= ought not to be suffered to stand there another 
week, . 

The place for a lamp near that spot is behind, or over, 
or at each side of the fountain, certainly not in front of 
it,—cutting it in half with a thick black line; and the 
cab-fare board should be carried bodily away, and put w 
again in some more fitting place, where it may be ath. 
without the aid of a telescope. 

At present the fountain and hospital are two separate 
things, and if they are not to remain such, the impediment 
must come away: otherwise, the drinking-fountain should 
be turned round, so that the people may see it, though 
Captain Coram may not, O’GarTH 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Belchamp St. Paul’s.—The church here has 
been reopened by the Bishop of the diocese 
(Rochester). The church had been allowed to 
fall into a very dilapidated state, and though the 
fabric itself was tolerably well preserved, the 
fittings and whole interior were in a condition 
very unsuitable for the performance of public 
worship. The whole amount of funds collected 
was 1,0711. 15s. 8d., while that expended up to 
the present time is 108. in excess. The archi- 
tect for the Dean and Chapter is Mr. A. J. W. 
Blomfield ; the alterations and fittings in the 
nave were made, under local supervision, by 
Mr. Theobald, of Long Melford, and the restora- 
tions in the chancel and new chancel aisles were 
made by Mr. Runnacles, of Halsted. 

Southport.—St. Andrew’s Church, Southport, 
has been consecrated. The church is cruciform 
in plan, and consists of a nave 89 ft. 9 in. by 
28 ft. 6 in.; north and south aisles, 61 ft. 6 in. 
by 13 ft. 6 in.; northand south transepts, 28 ft. 
3 in. by 27 ft. 6in.; chancel, 30 ft. by 24 ft. 
8 in., with organ chamber and vestry on the 
south side. The tower, through which is the 
principal entrance, is placed in the angle be- 
tween the chancel and north transept, in order 
to suit the peculiarity of the site and approaches. 
There is also a porch and entrance in the north 
aisle. The design is decorated, the principal 
feature being the tower and spire at the north- 
east. Internally the nave has an arcade of four 
arches on each side, the shafts being of polished 
sharp granite, with moulded and carved capitals. 
These arches support a clearstory, pierced with 
two light tracery windows, and opposite the 
transept, on each side, is a large arch, the apex 
reaching to the top of the clearstory. The 
arches east and west of the nave are supported 
by moulded and carved stone brackets. The 
chancel, which is raised three steps above the 
floor of the nave at the chancel arch, and two 
steps higher within the communion rails, has a 
tracery window of five lights, and an ornamental 
reredos of Caen stone, with marble shafts. The 
chancel arch is of large proportions. The large 
window at the west end is of six lights, and 
those at the north and south of transepts of four 
lights, traceried. The aisle windows are of 
three lights toward the west, and of two lights 
at north and south. The roof timbers are dressed 
and chamfered in panels. The building is con- 
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structed with brick walls, faced with Upholland 
parpoints in courses. The stone for the exterior 
is from the Cefn quarries, near Ruabon, and 
that for the interior is white Stourton. The 
floors are of tiles, those in the chancel being 
laid to a pattern. The joiners’ work is of 
selected pitch-pine, varnished. The contractors 
for the several works, have been—for the brick- 
work, Mr. Smallshaw; for the carpenters’ and 
joiners’ and ironwork, Mr. Duxfield; for the 
masons’ work, Mr. Greenwood; for the slaters’ 
and plasterers’ work, Mr. H. Robinson; for the 
plumbers’, painters’, and glaziers’ work, Mr. 
Boyd; and for gas fittings, &c., Mr. Robson, all 
of Southport. The building contains nearly 
1,000 sittings, of which half are free. Messrs. 
T. D. Barry & Son, of Liverpool, were the 
architects. 

Whitby.—The Mission Chapel, at Kettleness, 
near Whitby, on the estate of the Marquis of 
Normanby, has been opened for divine service. 
The style of architecture of the edifice is ofa 
severe Gothic type. The edifice will seat 137 
persons, and the total cost is about 3001. It has 
been erected from the plans and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Charles Noel Armfield, 
York Diocesan surveyor, architect, Whitby. 

Earls Barton.—The restoration of the church 
here is gradually progressing. The chancel is 
nearly completed. The side walls (chancel) 
have undergone a restoration, and parapet walls 
of Weston and Weldon stone have been added, 
and suitable crosses placed upon each of the 
gables. On the north side of the chancel has 
been placed an organ chamber, which is con- 
nected with the chancel by a lofty arched open- 
ing, and the old Tudor window, which had to be 
removed, has been placed in the north side of 
the chamber. The old roof has been removed, and 
has been replaced by a high pitch king-post oak 
roof, and new leaded. The inside of the 
roof is oak panelled and moulded, which is set 
off by an oak cornice. The side walls have been 
stripped of the old plaster and whitewash, and 
have been fresh plastered. ‘The old Norman re- 
cesses have been cleansed of all whitewash, 
colour, &c., so that the primary tooling has not 
been interfered with. The old triplet chancel 











Exeter, under whose supervision the works have 
been carried out. Mr. Ashworth’s design in- 
cludes a new church in toto. 

Bury.—The Church of St. Peter, near Bury, 
has been consecrated by the Bishop of Man- 
chester. It is a building in the Early English 
period of architecture, faced with stone exter- 
nally, but with red brick inside, Bath and blue 
Burnley stone being used in the columns, &c. 
The reredos, font, and pulpit are executed chiefly 
in alabaster, relieved with gold mosaic. An 
effect is gained in the interior by the contrast 
of the seating, which is black, with the colouring 
of the walls and columns. The stalls are re- 
lieved by gilding. The church is built to accom. 
modate 500, on the usual plan of nave and aisles, 
with apsidal chancel, large organ-chamber, and 
two vestries. The remainder of the tower and 
spire are left for future erection. The con- 
tractors for the building are :—For the masons’ 
work, Mr. H. Fleetwood, Manchester ; brickwork, 
Messrs. T. Blease & Brother, Altrincham; joiners’ 
work, Messrs. W. Jones & Co., Liverpool ; slating, 
&c., Mr. J. Owen, Bowdon. The reredos, pulpit, 
font, and the carving of the chancel have been 
executed by Messrs. EH. Williams and Millson, 
Manchester. The architects were Messrs. May- 
cock & Bell, of Manchester. 

Colchester.—The rebuilding of St. Mary’s 
Church is fast approaching completion, and was 
arranged to be opened on the 10th of July. As 
a first step towards the improvement, it was 
proposed last year to build an entirely new 
chancel, with an organ-chamber, vestry, and side 
chapel for children’s or other seats, and, if pos- 
sible, to re-seat the body of the church ; it was 


considered to be quite impossible to undertake | 
| William Young as clerk of the works. 


anything beyond this with the funds likely to be 
available. Mr. Blomfield was called in, and 
submitted a report to the committee, accom- 
panied by a plan, both of which were adopted. 
When the tenders came in, however, the lowest 
was so considerably under the architect’s esti- 
mate, that a design was asked for for a new roof 
for the nave and aisles, next for new columns 
with brick arches, then a clearstory, and last of 
all the rebuilding the aisle walls. Thus it hap- 
pened that the designs being asked for and sub- 


window has not been overlooked, and the old | mitted in this manner by instalments, the church 
mullions |have been taken down and replaced | as it now stands, although (with the exception of 
with a new inner arch, and a stained window, | the tower) an entirely new building, was to a con- 
with Scriptural illustrations, has been put in by | siderable extent necessarily carried out on the 


Messrs. Bell & Almond, of London. 


The other | old plan, and to harmonise in general effect with 


windows, with the exception of two which are | the red brick building lately removed, rather 


retained for stained glass, have been glazed with 
cathedral glass: one of the two low side-lights, 
previously bricked up, has also been glazed with 
cathedral glass. The floor is to be encaustic 
tiles, and the furniture to be carved oak. For 
accommodation a temporary wooden floor has 
been placed, so that the chancel will be used for 
divine service during the restoration of the nave, 
which is to be finished by the autumn. The 
architects are Messrs. Slater & Carpenter; the 
builder is Mr. Allen, of Irthlingborough. The 
restoration is under the management of the 
Architectural Society. There is no doubt that 
the Saxon tower will, under the management 
of the Architectural Society, be repaired in the 
manner it deserves. 

Brizham (Devon). — Holy Trinity Church, 
situated in Higher Brixham, and said to be one 
of the most abominable specimens of Carpenter’s 
Gothic of the Georgian era, is doomed, earlier or 
later, to come down. Already a new chancel 
has been erected, and, being nearly complete, 
will shortly be consecrated. No chancel existed 
in the original church, so that this addition 
stands upon new ground, the site having been 
quarried out of the solid rock in the rear of the 
present building, not without much difficulty and 
expense. The chancel arch is supported by 
columns of Devonshire marble, springing from 
delicately-carved corbels, representative respec- 
tively of the wheat and wine, and lily, and 
passion-flower. Various corbels, &c., throughout 
the chancel, representing foliage of a Scriptural 
type, the rose, apple, oak, fig, &c. At present 
the walls are stuccoed. The roof is an open one 
of pitch-pine, varnished. The floors are laid 
with encaustic tiles. Some of the windows are 
of stained glass, by Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, & 
Westlake ; the others of opaque cathedral glass. 
The seating is of pitch-pine, varnished. The 
walls are of local limestone, and the dressings 
throughout are of Bath stone, from the Corsham 
Down quarries. The builde:s are Messrs. Bragg 
& Dyer, of Paignton. The sculpture and the 
stone carving are by Mr. Harry Ems, of Exeter. 
The style of the building is Early Decorated, 
and has been designed by Mr. E. Ashworth, of 





than to reproduce what might be believed to be 
more in conformity with the original church. 
With the addition of a chancel, side chapel, 
organ-chamber, and vestry, the new church is 
identical in plan with the old one. The whole 
structure is of red brick, with a few bands of 
black and a moderate use of Bath stone for win- 
dows, &c. The roofs are of stained deal—as 
also the nave seats; those in the chancel are of 
pitch-pine. There isat present noreredos. The 
whole of the work has been carried out by Mr. 
Gardner, of Coggeshall. Mr. Heathcote has 
acted as clerk of the works. The church is 
to be heated by hot water by Mr. Joslin, of 
Colchester. 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


York.—The Clementhorpe and Bishophills new 
schools have been inaugurated by the Archbishop 
of York. The schools are situated in Cherry- 
street, near the junction of Nunnery-lane with 
Bishopthorpe-road. They were built from the 
the designs of Messrs. J. B. & W. Atkinson. 
The length of the building is 120ft. It is 
divided into infants’, girls’, and boys’ schools, 
with separate class-rooms. There is a good 
play-ground, with conveniences. Coloured collar 
beams supporting the roof, give an ecclesiastical 
finish to the structure. The whole of the rooms 
are warmed by Stewart & Smith’s hot-air appa- 
ratus, which, it is said, works economically, and 
can be made to raise or lower the temperature 
at pleasure. The schools will accommodate 
about 400 children, divided into the three classes. 
About 800/. have been raised towards the ex- 
pense of the building by voluntary subscription, 
the Central York Board also contributing 3001., 
and the Government grant amounting to 1901. 

Canterbury.—The chief stone of Holy Cross 
and St. Peter’s New Schools has been laid. The 
schools will be built for the accommodation of 
250 children, and include a separate school for 


boys (not connected with the other schools), | 


42 ft. by 19 ft., with an entrance from the lower 
part of Black Griffin-lane, and capable of accom- 
dating ninety boys under twelve years of age. 


The infants’ school is 41 ft. by 19 ft., capable of 
holding ninety-five children under seven years 
of age, whilst the girls’ school is 33 ft. by 17 ft., 
and will accommodate sixty-five children under 
| twelve years of age. Adjoining the schools wil] 
be a teacher’s residence, and the expense of the 
whole is estimated at 1,4001. Mr. W. O. Collard 
is the architect, and Messrs. Gaskin & Godden 
are the builders. 

Doncaster.—Preparations are now being made 
for the erection of new Roman Catholic Schools, 
in Portland-place. The building is to be adapted 
for a mixed and infant school, and the cost ig 
estimated at 5001. The schools are expected to 
be completed in about four months’ time. 

Worlaby, Brigg.—These schools were opened 
on the 12th inst. The buildings occupy an 
elevated site in the centre of the village, and 
comprise a mixed school, 50 ft. by 20 ft., with 
open roof of fir, stained and varnished ; boys’ 
and girls’ cloak-rooms, with separate yards and 
offices, and commodious house, with yard and 
offices, for the master. The schools are sur- 
mounted with a neat bell-turret, and the total 
cost is about 8001. Desks were provided by Cole- 
man & Co., Norwich. Gurney’s stove, Moline’s 
patent wrought-iron casements, and Dr. Arnott’s 
ventilators. Both schools and master’s house are 
fitted with Moule’s patent earth-closets. These 
schools are similar in design and construction to 
those at Elsham, which were opened June 3rd, 
and form a portion of the improvements on the 
Elsham estates, in the counties of Lincoln and 
York, consisting of new cottages, schools, farm- 
steads, and houses, and repairs to existing build- 
ings, all under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Dunlop & Bryant, of Westminster, with Mr. 
It is 
intended at once to restore the village churches, 
plans of which have already been prepared by 
Mr. W. Scott Champion, of London. 








Books Leceived. 


Ross’s Wages Calculator, for Fijty-one and Fifty- 
four Hours per Week, at Rates from 2s. 6d. to 


45s. Edinburgh: John Ross & Co., Princes. 
street. London: Simpkin & Marshall. 1872. 
The “Fifty-one Hour’ Wages Reckoner: con- 


sisting of Computations per Week and Compu- 
tations per Hour for a Working Month. With 
a Supplementary Comparative Table, appli- 
cable to Weeks of 48, 54, 57, and 60 Hours 
respectively. By a Retired Banker. Edin- 
burgh: Johnstone, Hunter, & Co. 1872. 
Tue titles of these publications explain their 
contents. It is scarcely necessary for us to do 
more than make their publication known. In 
** Ross’s Calculator” less than a farthing is not 
counted a farthing, and less than three farthings 
is reckoned a half-penny, and three farthings a 
penny. In the “ Banker’s” little book farthings 
and three farthings are literally stated. The 
Wages Tables in the latter from jd. to ls. per 
hour, continued from a quarter of an hour to 231 
hours, can be used also as a Ready Reckoner, 
showing the value of any number of articles 
from 1 to 231, at any price from 4d. to 1s. each. 


A Die- 
Vol. I. 





Beeton’s Science, Art, and Literature. 
tionary of Universal Information. 
London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 

Tuts portly, closely-printed, and well-illustrated 
volume (991 pages, extending to the end of 
letter G) carries on the work begun in “ Beeton’s 
Dictionary of Universal Information.” The 
latter deals with facts which relate to the names 
of persons and places; the volume now pub- 
lished gives an immense amount of information 
relating to things: it describes inventions, arts, 
and processes of every kind. Care and con- 
scientiousness are obvious throughout the book, 
and we cordially recommend it. 





VARIORUM. 


The Gardeners Magazine, writing of trees and 
architecture, says:—‘‘ When planting in the 
vicinity of a dwelling-house, whether it be a 
mansion or a cottage, we often find ourselves 
under considerable restraint, because the form 
of the trees requires to be in harmony with the 
character of the building. It may not be neces- 
sary to consider every style or order of architec- 
ture as requiring a different assortment of trees : 
for our purpose, it suffices to divide the whole 
| into Perpendicular, of which the Gothic may be 
given as an example, and the Horizontal, which 
| is fitly exemplified by the Italian style. Irregular, 
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round-headed, and weeping trees are in character 
with either, but the laminate and round-headed 
are most pleasing to my mind in connexion with 
the Perpendicular, and the columnar and 
irregular with the Horizontal. If the building 
be low, tall-growing trees should be avoided, and 
the round-headed, the laminate, and weeping 
are especially desirable, because they direct the 
eye horizontally and downwards. It should ever 
be borne in mind that the presence of lofty 
trees in proximity to a low building has the 
undesirable influence of still further depressing 


it ae 





Miscellanen. 

Vienna Universal Exhibition of 1873.— 
A brief summary of the conditions upon which 
this Exhibition will be conducted has been pub- 
lished. The Exhibition will open in Vienna on 
the 1st of May and close on the 31st of October, 
1873. Lists of the exhibitors, with detailed plan 
of space required, must be sent in to the chief 
manager at Vienna before the Ist of January. 
No liability on the part of the exhibitors for 
ceilings, boarded-floors, or the laying out of the 
gardens. The motive-power for the machinery 
will be supplied gratis. The price to be charged 
to each foreign country for the entire area of 
space demanded, will be, in the Industrial Palace 
at the rate of 10 florins—1l. per square metre (a 
square metre contains about 10} square feet), and 
in the machinery hall at the rate of 4 florins— 
8s. per square metre. In the courtyards of the 
Industrial Palace the rent per square metre will 
be 8s. In the park,—open air, 2s.; in spaces 
covered at expense of exhibitor, 6s. Exhibitors 
of fine arts are exempted from any charge for 
space. Arrangements are to be made by the 
Austrian Commission for the reduction of the 
transport charges in Austria and Hungary. 
Exhibitors or their agents are responsible for 
the packing, forwarding, receiving, and unpack- 
ing of their goods. The removal of objects after 
the Exhibition must be completed before the 
31st of December, 1873. The objects will be 
submitted to the judgment of an international 
jury. Objects for exhibition will be received at 
Vienna from 1st of February until the 15th of 
April, 1873. Exhibitors and their agents will 
receive tickets entitling them to free admission 
to the Exhibition. For further information 
address to Mr. Philip Cunliffe Owen, secretary, 
Vienna Exhibition Offices, 41, Parliament-street, 
London, 8.W. Applications should be forwarded 
without delay ;—in no case later than 24th of 
August. 


The Sewage, and what is to be done with 
it.—A meeting of gentlemen interested in the 
sewage question was held on Thursday in last 
week, at Willis’s Rooms, under the auspices of 
the General Sewage and Manure Company, to 
hear an explanation from Dr. Anderson, of 
Coventry, of the system of which he is the 
patentee, and which is now in practical operation 
at Nuneaton. The meeting, which was presided 
over by Lord Elibank, was largely attended by 
scientific gentlemen, engineers, and others. 
About fifty gallons of sewage from the Fleet 
Ditch, in a glass tank, were experimented upon 
by Dr. Anderson. He showed how by treating 
the sewage with sulphate of alumina in a crude 
form, in conjunction with lime, the solid matter 
is precipitated and converted into sewage manure, 
whilst the effluent water is rendered clear and 
so far inoffensive that it may without danger be 
turned into running streams. The experiment 
was watched with interest, and the precipitation 
was effected in about twenty minutes. It hap- 
pened, however, that the eftluent water was not 
quite odourless, and this was explained by Dr. 
Anderson, who said that the Fleet Ditch con- 
tained the very worst form of sewage, and that 
the smell arose from the urea held in suspension, 
which could not be removed by any known pro. 
cess, either of precipitation, irrigation, or filtra- 
tion, but which, however, would be converted 
into a harmless body, ammonia or its carbonate, 
by exposure to the atmosphere. It could be 
removed by intermittent filtration. Those present 
expressed their high opinion of the efficacy and 
practicability of the system, and urged the 
importance of its adoption by the large towns. 


Iron Ore in Clifton.—The purchaser of 
some building sites recently sold in the centre 
of Clifton, says the Bristol Times, has met with 
a treasure-trove, in the form of iron ore, which 
some think will produce as much money as he 
gave for the whole property. 








@Coal and Iron.—The increased cost of coal 
and iron tends toincrease the cost of production in | 
numerous departments of industry. In the 
Staffordshire potteries the china manufacturers 
have decided on an early advance in the prices 
of china, “to meet the increase in the cost of 
fuel and materials.” Again, “in consequence of 
the increased price of coal, iron, and other mate- 
rials used in the construction and working of 
steamboats,” the penny boats on the Thames 
have become twopenny boats. If coal continues 
to rise in price, and it is said that it will, we 
may look for increased railway fares. In fact, 
prices altogether are going up fearfully, and the 
enormous cost of food and fuel will in all proba- 
bility have very serious results among the poor 
during next winter. The coal miners of North- 
umberland have held a meeting in Newcastle, to 
consider what course should be pursued with 
reference to the advance of wages which the 
masters have offered them. After along delibe- 
ration it was resolved to accept the 10 per cent., 
but at the same time the men considered them- 
selves entitled to the full amount asked, viz., 
20 per cent., and added that nothing short of 
this advance would be entirely satisfactory. The 
Miners’ Union is a very strong one, and it is 
believed they will shortly apply for a still 
further increase. 

The Restoration of Dorking Parish 
Church.—The inadequacy of the Church of St. 
Martin to meet the requirements of the parish 
has long been felt, and its gallery and pews 
make it impossible for many of those who do 
attend the church to see or even hear what is 
going on. The erection of the new chancel also 
threw out in striking contrast the inartistic body 
of the church, which is about as plain a struc- 
ture as it is possible to find, though built only 
thirty-five years ago. A subscription list to 
raise the necessary funds for rebuilding has been 
set on foot. Mr. Cubitt, M.P., headed the list 
with 2,0001., and other sums given with propor- 
tionate liberality soon swelled the amount, until 
the committee were enabled to invite tenders for 
the work, from the plans of Mr. Woodyer, archi- 
tect. About 6,0001. were required, and nearly 
the whole of that sum has been promised. It is 
believed that the contract will be signed forth- 
with, and the demolition of the present structure 
commenced early in the ensuing month. Nego- 
tiations are in progress with the directors of the 
Public Hall Company, to enable the vicar to 
conduct divine service in that building during 
the restoration. 

Early Man.—<According to Galignani, M. 
J. de Baye has communicated some information 
to the Academy of Sciences on certain grottoes 
in the department of the Marne, which, in times 
when polished flint was in use, served as burying- 
places. These caverns are all cut out on the 
same plan, and are evidently of similar origin. 
The sides and arched ceilings bear the marks of 
stone hatchets. Some are divided by a partition 
into twochambers; several were receptacles for 
the dead, but others were inhabited. The latter 
were more comfortably arranged, and admitted 
of being closed with doors, as certain grooves 
show. The walls are provided with hooks carved 
out of the solid clay; and lastly, the entrances 
bear traces of a degree of polish from constant 
going in and out. On awall of one of these 
grottocs there exists a rude bas-relief repre- 
senting a hatchet provided with its handle, and 
asling. The flint instruments discovered here 
are hatchets of various shapes, knives, punches, 
saws, well-cut arrow-heads, &c. Some of these 
articles were not flint, but porphyry. 


The Thames Embankment (Land) Bill. 
On the order of the day for the re-committal of 
this Bill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressed his regret that there was an amendment 
to the motion for going into committee: he had 
hoped the dispute might that night be settled. 
Mr. V. Harcourt moved that at this advanced 
period of the session, with a pressure of important 
public business, it was not expedient to proceed 
with the Bill. After some discussion, the House 
divided ; and the result was, for Mr. Harcourt’s 
amendment, 154; against it, 133; majority 
against Government, 21. 

The Vendome Column.—Everything is now 
ready for the reconstruction of the column in 
the Place Venddme, at Paris. The plans are all 
prepared, the expenses being calculated at 
250,000fr., and M. Normand, the architect, is 
only waiting for orders to commence operations. 
The fragments of the pillar are arranged in one 
of the rooms in the right wing of the Palace of 
Industry. ........ 








Sales of Land.—The freehold premises, 
Nos. 164 and 17, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, 
and the adjoining premises, No. 18, held for 74 
years, subject to a peppercorn rent, were on 
Tuesday sold by auction by Messrs. Debenham, 
Tewson, & Farmer for 23,8001. The freehold 
portion covered an area of 1,550 ft., and 
the gross rental of the whole amounted to 
2,1451. a year. The Freeby Estate, near 
Melton Mowbray, comprising 2,380 acres, pro- 
ducing an income of 4,2501. per annum, has been 
sold privately by Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy, 
& Chinnock, for the sum of 141,0001. A sale 
of property in Chichester took place last week. 
It consisted chiefly of 42 acres of freehold 
building and accommodation lands near the New 
Cattle Market and the railway station, divided 
into thirteen lots. For lots 6, 7, 8, and 9, put 
up together, and consisting of about 11} acres, 
in the parish of St. Peter the Great, Mr. Malim 
(Greene & Malim) gave 4,050/. Lot 3, con- 
sisting of over 8 acres, in the parish of St. 
Bartholomew, was knocked down to Mr. F. N. 
Hobgen for 2,3501. An enclosure, with 6 acres 
and 2 perches in the rear, in the parish of St. 
Peter the Great, was knocked down to Mr. H. J. 
Andrews for 1,2501. 


Restoration of Croft Church.—The Dar- 
lington Times reports that the Chancellor, in 
giving judgment as to the proposed restoration 
or repair of Croft Church, said he had suggested 
that the parish could not do better than put 
themselves in the hands of Mr. Fowler, and 
Mr. Nicholson, the diocesan surveyor. They had 
not done so, nor had they come forward with 
any definite proposals. With regard to costs, 
the rector had plans prepared for the restoration 
of the chancel. That chancel he was legally 
bound to restore. ‘Those plans he had submitted 
to this Court, to empower him to carry them 
out, under their sanction. An opposition had 
been raised, and he must say without sufficient 
cause. As he did not consider that sufficient 
reasons had been brought before him to justify 
the opposition that had been made to the appli- 
cation of the rector to restore his chancel, he 
felt bound to decree the faculty to issue at once, 
and with costs. Mr. Stevenson then, on behalf 
of the opponents, alleged his intention of 
appealing. 

Opening of the New Colwyn Bay Hotel.— 
The Chester Chronicle states that the beautiful 
bay of Colwyn, since the estate of Pwll-y-Crochan 
was purchased by Mr. J. Pender, M.P., of Lady 
Erskine a few years ago, has made rapid im- 
provement as a watering-place. A number of 
villas have been built and shops erected. <A 
company of Manchester and Chester gentlemen 
have erected the Colwyn Bay Hotel, which has 
been formally opened. The hotel is situated in 
the centre of the bay. The station is about a 
minute’s walk from the hotel. The style of the 
building is a domestic Gothic, and it has been 
built by Mr. Abel Roberts, Llandudno, of the 
limestone of the district, from designs by Mr. 
John Douglas, of Chester, architect. The terrace- 
walk fronting the sea, with the rockeries and 
other landscape work, have been laid out by Mr. 
C. Ewing, of Chester. The promenade, whichis 
of considerable length, is being further extended, 
and the grounds of Pwll-y-Crochan on the hill 
above are also free to the visitors at the Colwyn 
Bay Hotel. 


The New Colonial Office.—In the Commons, 
Mr. B. Cochrane asked the First Commissioner 
of Works whether he was aware that when the 
houses in Parliament-strect, opposite the public 
offices now being erected, are pulled down, the 
width of the space acquired for the public will be 
87 ft. at one end and 60 ft. at the other ; and what 
use he contemplates making of the narrow space 
if he did not add it tolthe width of Parliament- 
street. Mr. Ayrton said it was wholly unneces- 
sary for him as yet to consider what was to be 
done with the ground. It would be time enough 
to do so when these houses were pulled down. 
He did not know exactly when the demolition 
would take place; but not before the new 
Colonial Office was finished. 

Pall of a Building in Stockport.—In Rose. 
mary-lane, Churchgate, the back part of a 
dwelling-house, with cellar, has fallen. It 
would appear that an imperfect sewer at the 
bottom of the cellar, added to the recent rainfall, 
had so affected the foundation of the building at 
that point, that the brickwork, separating from 
the adjoining wall, had fallen outwards into the 
yard, leaving the house-place and frontage, with 
the bed-rooms exposed, fortunately without en- 
dangering life. 
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Utilising Waste Substances. — Leather 
cuttings and scraps are, according to the inven- 
tion of Messrs. Gale & Boyden, of Bristol, torn 
into shreds or ground into dust, then subjected 
to a solution of nitric, sulphuric, or other acid, 
and heated to make the mass glutinous, then 
washed in alkaline water and pure water, when 
it is again subjected to heat, adding glue or size 
prepared in acids or coal-tar; thus heated, the 
material is rolled or pressed into sheets, or the 
shreds or dust are mixed with water and glue 
prepared with acid or coal-tar. Before being 
dried, it may be used with paper pulp, also in 
making india-rubber, gutta-percha, and parksine, 
but it is particularly applicable for the soles of 
boots and shoes and floor-cloths. When vul- 
canised, it is applicable to the purposes to which 
vulcanised india-rubber is applied. 


Water Wanted in Kew Gardens.—The 
plants, we suppose, have plenty, but the thousands 
of people who flock to Kew at this season not 
only have almost literally no water supply 
throughout the gardens, but are restricted from 
taking either drinkables or eatables in along with 
them. If the purpose were to put astop to the in- 
fiux of the public, there would be nothing idiotical 
in such an arrangement, but Kew Gardens belong 
to the public, who are entitled and expected 
to flock to their own gardens, especially in the 
Summer season. Mr. Ewan Christian suggests a 
simple and cheap arrangement whereby the 
water supply to the plants in the plant-houses 
might readily be made to afford an abundant 
supply also to the public. Here is a little work 
for the First Commissioner of Works to do. 


How to Economise Prisons.—<An interest- 
ing lecture on this subject, prepared by Mr. 
Aulic Schmidt, of St. Petersburg, architect, has 
been delivered, in English, in the rooms of the 
Social Science Association. The lecture was 
based on the assumption that it is possible to 
make half the number of prisons accommodate, 
with equal convenience, the whole number of 
prisoners, by a system equally applicable to all 
countries. This he proposes to do by arrange- 
ments which might enable the authorities to use 
the existing workshops, for example, for several 
sets of prisoners at a time, successively; the 
cells of prisoners at work in the shops to be also 
utilised by others in the intervals of workshop 
occupation. How Sundays are to be got over we 
do not clearly see. 


New Public Hall, Westbury, Wilts.—A 
meeting has been held for the purpose of recog- 
nising the gift of a public-hall to the town by 
Mr. A. Laverton. In a letter, Mr. Laverton 
explained that he proposed erecting, for the use 
of the inhabitants of Westbury, a building that 
should comprise, on the ground-floor, a school- 
room, a reading-room, and a committee-room ; 
and on the upper floor, an assembly-room for 
lectures, concerts, and other useful objects. It 
was resolved that the gift of Mr. Laverton 
should be recognised in some suitable way when 
the memorial-stone is laid ; and a committee was 
appointed to receive subscriptions, and, in con- 
nexion with the architect, Mr. Stent, to make 
the arrangements for laying the memorial-stone. 


Temple Church, Bristol.— As the workmen 
engaged in the restoration of the interior of 
Temple Church were removing a portion of the 
floor in the south aisle, they suddenly came upon 
the entrance to a large brick vault, arched over, 
and filled with water to within 2 ft. of the arch. 
Floating on the surface was an air-tight leaden 
coffin, the wooden outer coffin of which had long 
since rotted away, and been left at the bottom 
of the vault. A cursory examination revealed 
the fact that there were three or four other 
coffins beneath the water, but the one we have 
alluded to was the only one floating. This case 
affords a simple explanation of occasional ap- 
pearances in burial vaults, which have given rise 
to superstitious ideas as to supposed causes at 
work in moving the coffins. 


Windsor Castle.— Extensive works are now 
in progress for the drainage of Windsor Castle 
and the utilization of the sewage of the Palace 
and Frogmore House. Some months back a site 
for the reception of the sewage was chosen upon 
the Ham, at Old Windsor, and a field of several 
acres, near the old course of the Thames, and 
between the latter and the navigation cut which 
leads to the Bells of Ouseley, was prepared by 
a number of the Foot Guards and gangs of 
navvies. 


Bethnal-green Museum.—The visitors in 
the week ending July 20th numbered 59,619. 





Prosperity of American Railways.—The 
Money Market Review says :—“ Americans who 
understand the subject are of opinion that, 
should the present rates maintain, Pennsylvania 
will be able within two years to send pig iron to 
England at a profit. Never was so great activity 
displayed as is now being shown in opening up 
the coal and iron mines in the north-western 
portion of that state. Railways are being ex- 
tended in every direction to tap the various coal 
fields at numberless points. Already there are 
no less than 5,113 miles of railroad in Pennsyl- 
vania, against 4,470 in New York; but they 
transport 12,000 tons per mile, against 3,615 tons 
per mile in the adjoining state. 


Suffocation or Riddance of Vermin.—A 
new “ patent vermin asphyxiator”’ has just been 
exhibited at South Kensington, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Frank Buckland, the zoologist. 
By means of a fan, turned by hand, sulphurous 
acid gas can be driven through a nozzle into 
drains, rat, rabbit, and snake holes [beetle 
or ant haunts?], and the gas either drives 
the vermin out, so that they can be killed 
outside, or it suffocates them in the holes. 
Sulphurous acid gas, too, is an excellent disin- 
fectant : it is the same thing as sulphur fumes, 
and was long used by the Government (if not 
still) for fumigations of cargoes from plague 
ports. 


Memorial Window to Sir J. Herschel.— 
A few days since a meeting, called by Lieut.- 
Colonel Loyd, of Lillesden, was held for the pur- 
pose of considering a proposal to erect a 
window in the parish church, Hawkhurst, to the 
memory of Sir John Herschel. Colonel Loyd 
had procured a design from Messrs. Clayton & 
Bell, as well as an estimate of the cost. The 
subject of the window will be the Wise Men 
following the Star, and the cost 1601. The 
appeal has been liberally responded to, and a 
larger amount than is wanted for the window 
itself has been collected. It is expected the 
window will be completed at about Christmas. 


The London Corporation.—The annual 
receipts of the City of London Corporation are 
nearly half a million sterling, the exact figure 
being 482,0001.; rents are set down at 80,0001. ; 
markets at an almost equal amount; while loan 
repayments, &c., amount to 215,0001. The ex- 
penditure is pretty well equal to the imposing 
income, being 410,0001. The assets of the City 
are valued at 700,0001., exclusive of invested 
securities arising from the sale of properties, 
amounting to a third of a million sterling. The 
liabilities of the City of London, under bond, 
amount to more than five millions sterling. 


Settlement of St. Silas’ Church, Bristol. 
The contractor for the rebuilding of this church 
has at length reached the bottom of the old foun- 
dations, and one of the causes of the settlement in 
the old building has been discovered to consist 
of a very old wall running transversely across 
the centre of the church. This wall acted as a 
kind of fulcrum, and where the building might 
have subsided equally had the wall not existed, 
it was prevented doing so; and the consequence 
was that the nave parted exactly overit. Itneed 
hardly be stated that it has been taken away, 
and the piling for the foundation is rapidly pro- 
gressing. But why piling? 


Shrine in Chester Cathedral.—Last week, 
while some of the workmen at the Chester 
Cathedral were engaged pulling down a portion 
of the wall at the west end of the cathedral, 
enclosing the staircase of the Old Bishop’s Palace, 
they discovered a portion of what is described as 
the old shrine of the cathedral. It was at first 
thought to be part of an ancient monument, but 
after careful examination and comparison, it was 
found to be a part of the shrine, the remainder 
of which forms part of the bishop’s throne and 
choir. 


Antiquities.—The Academy says that some 
works undertaken in connexion with the con- 
struction of a new street at Lucera, have brought 
to light a statue of Venus, a marble vase, and 
portions of a mosaic pavement. The Venus is 
about seven hands high, and is undraped ; at 
her feet are a child and a dolphin. The Italian 
papers speak of it as a good work, without 
assigning any date. 

The Growth of Hove, Brighton.—We 
understand that the owners and managers of the 
Stanford Estate propose building 100 houses a 
year for the next fifteen years,—in all 1,500 new 
houses. 





Royal Architectural Museum.—The Coun. 
cil wish to announce, as some of the results of 
the conferences recently held with art-employers, 
that two courses of lectures or explanations of 
the casts in the Museum, kindly offered by Mr, 
J. F. Redfern and Mr. William Brindley, two 
members of Council, were arranged to take 
place at this season, but that in consequence of 
the unsettled state of the building trades it hag 
been decided to postpone them until the autumn, 
Why they should be anxious to announce that 
they continue doing nothing is not clear. 


The New Schools of Science and Art, 
Gloucester.— The building containing these 
schools and museum is about to be handed over 
by the builders to the trustees. The committee 
find that they are precluded from any public 
opening of the building at present. The walls, 
although dry enough to permit classes to be held 
within them, are not in a fit state to allow of an 
exhibition of works of art, and the scientific 
collection is not yet sufficiently complete for 
exhibition. 

Sanitary State of Hammersmith. —A 
medical contemporary notices that it is high time 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works should pay 
some attention to the creek at Hammersmith, 
which in its present state is nothing better than 
a “pestiferous open sewer.” We endorse the 
observation. 


Little Newcastle.—A new church is about 
to be built in this parish upon the foundations 
of the old one, which it has been found necessary 
to pull down. Mr. Thomas Richards has under- 
taken the contract for the first portion of the 
works, according to plans that have been pre. 
pared by Mr. E. H. Lingen Barker, of Hereford. 


County Courts.— Upwards of 900,000 plaints 
are now entered in the County Courts every 
year, the claims exceeding in the whole above 
23 millions sterling; and, after many causes 
have been settled out of court, judgment is 
given in above half a million, and for about 
1,300,0001. 





TENDERS 


For alterations to Totton Congregational Chapel. 
W. F. Pailton, architect :— 





Mr, 


MMR shite cscecaceattssacuspersanessarusene £425 0 0 
TMB sce rsscncsatesss'scvosonevsvecedouees 344 0 0 
Toogood (accepted) ..............0008 294 0 0 





For enlargement of Trinity Congregational Chapel and 
Mr. W. F. Pailton, architect :— 


as enihienndoastsdeues pees seneheos £2,300 0 0 
BION  <cccsuccacsatassareapsssieniners ,200 0 0 
PMI. 55.0- cea vevsaicoceccevesssnvensas 2,158 0 0 
RINNE sosncccnccussAtesncentncsoress 2,060 0 0 
RIGOR We GSODB.  cawscnscsacbsccccseoeasss 1,970 0 0 
Barnicoat (accepted) ............... 1,957 0 0 





For alterations at 17, Onslow-gardens, for Mr, A. 
Williams. Quantities supplied :— 
MPEMINONE (ounce nos. supeeasi eves sicessuscdsnee £302 0 0 
AG fe cs saccahaaepscatexeedenmmnengsepisaae 275 0 0 
Longmire & Burge.............c000ee0 245 0 0 
ReeIGON CO, ....c.s.cenccsacccacsses 245 0 0 
Hussey (accepted) ..............sc0000 200 0 0 





For new Roman Catholic schools at Abingdon, Berks, 
for the Rev. Dr. O’Toole, exclusive of fittings or bell. 
Mr, Edwin Dolby, architect :— 


| ERR Orne. £655 0 0 
PINS 5s saci usascas snsuchcieoustexcnies 590 0 0 
PMUMAR: cvcsaiccs cosa sss soins ccedsasveccercosis 568 16 0 
PRIN fo vuisend sus ooh esiunvdeduasesiecvasesotons 555 0 0 





For the erection of new schools, St. Paul’s, Brentford, 






Middlesex. Messrs. F, & H. Francis, architects :— 
DOV OC EMONS encicssheasscoceonaceeensen £3,375 0 0 
BEE sav oscnsibansucunacobsspuechaunnbouees 3,350 0 0 
RMED eaves, -aceueclsaccxessvereusevaceon 3,098 0 0 
Adamson & GonN.............ccccrecseee 2,974 0 0 
PE DOIN. sg sinc dacasinsascaces 2,936 0 0 
MBO -cnsecvccrscascetscennotrrsc 2,890 6 0 
King & Son...... 2,836 0 0 
BEORGOR  ..écci0 2,797 0 0 
MFEDOOT DBOR. cisscsccckcseoses 2,743 0 0 
Hiscock & Son 2 0 0 








For the erection of a wooden pavilion at Portmadoc, 
for holding ‘‘ Eisteddfod Gadeiriol Eryri’’ and North 
Wales Musical Festival, Messrs, Roberts & Morrow, 





architects :— 
MI ricssespacdcexebidsoessassqueseess £320 0 0 
Bilge WO. .csesesvesvecreveivs 299 0 0 
Griffith .......... 292 0 0 
Owen Griffith 275 0 0 
Williams ....... 220 0 0 
25 0 O 





For new Public Offices, for the Local Board of Health 





for the township of oe Mr. John E. Reeve, 
itect. uantities supplied :— 

_— To — ckevenessa - i aipaueniitae £3,675 0 0 
GADDIRE. 5 sicacedccncsedecensocescsenesoes ,660 0 0 
Fell, Parker, & Hunter 3,656 0 0 
Readdic ........scccc00 3,650 0 0 
MOOPre ....0.0.cceveceesse 3,605 0 0 
Burroughs & Son 3,565 0 0 
FAA & CO.. ..reccoseqeeovrcssencovvece 3,546 0 0 
OS ns ieee ee 3,500 0 0 
Nicholson & Ayre..........ssscesseees 3,479 0 0 
PIE a5... caine cacutis mn ecuuecksounts 3,449 0 0 
StaMANOUGHS ........ccccessessccecevees 3,427 0 0 
ee eee 3,398 0 0 
Okills & Morrison (accepted)... 3,364.15 0 
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For repairs, &c., at 11, Soho-square, for Dr. Farquhar 


Matheson. Mr. W. F. Potter, architect :— 
POPU voc cccccecsscescccscosncocese jcinwcele O 0 


rks 
Perkins (accepted) ...........-.sss0e0 . 1649 0 0 





For the erection of new range of stable buildings, at 
The Woodlands, Great Missenden, for Mr. J. E, 
McConnell, J.P. Mr. Arthur Vernon, architect, Quan- 






tities supplied : — 
TRORVGNE .occccsesecet osbicedepessaccesivicso ee ay 1G 
Taylor....... ; . 720 0 0 
Baughurst . . 675 0 0 
ae . 62510 0 
Batchelor .., . 61710 0 
Spicer ..... sucdeesemesiee . 600 0 0 
Fincher (accepted) ... ee . 555 0 0 
I eect 550 0 0 





For new studio and alterations at 43, Bloomsbury- 
square, for Mr, Bart Rous, Mr. red Cross, archi- 
tect :— 

Peery Se GWG scccanasaithunassnadaantete 267 
Bracher & Son .. baend 
Newman & Mann. 
Clemence .......... 
Howard ...... sa 
Smith & Son ..............0.. 
Patman & Fotheringham* . 4 

2 Accepted, — 
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For rebuilding the Bedford Head, Covent-garden, for 
Mr, W. Lindsay. Mr. Alfred basins "architect :— 







Howard ..... Recanaeees wiatesesascocsencs ae @ @ 
Newman & Mann i 4,375 0 0 
Wilson, Bros. . 4,095 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .. ctomeses. Oe O O 
OGRE A BM. enicasnenctensannsss . 3,978 0 0 
Perry & Son ., . 3,955 0 0 
De, ee nesuneteet cases 8COe DO O 





For new offices, for the Sheffield United Gas Light 
Company. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, architects, 
Quantities by Mr. D. J. Brown :— 








DRDELE: <<scaadocdsvaqeussessnsscaevccevetes SE ENe OO 
Shaftoe .......... ORE nee «. 29,380 0 0 
Longmire & Burge nee 27, 990 0 0 
Dennett............ rer 26,870 00 
CONF: isnias _ . 26,455 0 0 
WOREIENEON: 6 cacccg001 505s ngieese 25,000 0 0 
J. & H. Chambers (accepted). 24,375 0 0 





For the first portion of the Roman Catholic Church of 
the Holy Family, at Bedford. Mr. Gilbert R. Blount, 
architect. * gaan ~* Mr. J. Carew. 





Cosford. ...2:... Pepe Spee - 850 0 0 
Foster .. 3,625 00 
Curwin.. 3,439 0 0 
Smith .. w. 9,188 0 0 
1 RRR NA ete . 3,168 0 0 





For alterations and additional machinery at the Sewage 
Works, Nuneaton, for the General Sewage and Manure 
Company, Limited. Mr. Henry 8. Copland, . 

May & Mountain (accepted) ...... £606 10 0 





For new farmhouse, buildings, and bullock-shed, at 
Albany farm, on the Roche Court Estate, Fareham, 
Hants. Mr. Archibald H, Ford, architect. Quantities 
by Mr. C. W. E, Pinco. 

Farm = Bullock 


House. Buildings. Shed, 







Ward ........ coccccscceses Sl, 068 ... £1,710 ... £306 
White & Son ............ 1,480 ... 1,687 ... 320 
Light Bros . 1,885 ... 1,600 ... 245 
Knight... wee 1,312... 1,600 .. — 
Cooper....... Sedcccucncce: Sgt soap (ROD sen OMe 


Fullford 


For alterations, &c., at No, 3, Arthur-street, E.C., for 
Messrs. Lightfoot, Bros. :— 


1,384 ... 1,463 ... 215 





POPrkINS: ......0c00s00 seeheds busdscctcisacessmae OF -@ 
Hallsworth.... ; » 175 0 0 
Howell ...... 167 10 0 
Emery..... 145 0 0 
Smith ..... ses 30S OO 
SUMMED. ciscacscascsis Sivasotetecad <ssaseo Da ae. @ 





For restoration and refitting of the parish church, 
Wetheral, Cumberland. Mr. Withers, architect :— 
Nave. Chancel. Tower. 
Orniston ... £926 0 0... £344 0 0... £317 0 0 





For Socig Se site o hag agg Convalescent Home, 
Hessle-road, ithers, architect :— 
Simpson & aad abet coresersseeseee £488 10 0 


For finishing two —. in Lordship-lane, East 
Dulwich, for Mr, E. J. Bailey. Mr. Thomas Clarke, 
architect :— 














EOHLOUE < -..cc scdanccsanccecckescuacssneancas 
Elliott..... . 495 0 0 
Stibson .. 486 17 6 
Garrud ..... 475 0 0 
Phillips .. 469 15 0 
Impey..... 440 0 
Thorpe .. 437 10 0 
a . 430 0 0 
Parker ....... a jhene te i 
Rowe & Verran.. 3 eee ee . 388 0 0 
Morley wedaebe w. 385 0 0 
Barney ....... ecceccasccecsseccccscssececes OOD '@ © 

0 

0 

0 

0 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

D. J. B.—A. C.—M. P.—J. W. B.—T. H.—R. P.—C.—H. H. 8.— 
T. H.—T. L. D.—S.—Mr. F.—T. L.—W. Y.—G. E.—A. V.—E. L. B.— 
R. & M.—G. C.—G. 8. C.—T. D. D.—G. C.—A. H. F.—H.S. C.— 
J. C.—R. 8. W. (it would depend on circumstances, and is to some 
extent a matter of feeling. Our categoric answer would be ‘‘ No,” 
Charge commission only on the cost of setting, if the architect super 
—" that).—T. R. 8. (thanks).—H. J. L, (next week)—J. T. (next 
week), 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 

giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
pi ie, ae and address of the sender, not samy oe 


ore.—The responsibility of signed i, and papers read at 





public meetings, rests of course with the au 


Bath and other Building Stones of Best 
Quality.—_RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. 
Limited, Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 
List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts, also 
Cost of Transit to any part of the United 
Kingdom furnished on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 


w ready, royal Svo, 200 pages, price 7s. 6d. 


oss’s WAGES CALCULATOR for 
\ FIFTY-ONE and FIFTY-FOUR HOURS, including every 
Payable Fraction of Time and Wages. 
Edinburgh: J. ROSS & CO. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 





Now ready, demy 8vo. cloth, with plates, 7s. 6d. 
EALTH and COMFORT in HOUSE 


BUILDING, or Ventilation with Warm Air by Self-acting 





Ashton & Green, Slate, Iron, and Marble 
Merchants, and Agents, keep the 
largest and best selected Stocks of Bangor, 
Portmadoc, Green Roofing Slates, Slate Slabs, 
and every description of Slate Goods, Marble 
and Enamelled Slate Chimneypieces, Stoves, 
Ranges, Rainwater Goods, and General Cast- 
ings. A. & G.’s special Red Tiles prepared to 
use, with the celebrated Whitland Abbey Green 
Slates. Drawings and prices upon application. 
Offices and Show-rooms, 14 and 15, Bury-street, 
St. Mary-Axe, London, E.C. Agents forsale of 
Whitland Abbey Green Slates in town and 
country.—[Apvr. | 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications, &c., 
Lithographed by ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
29, Charing-cross,8.W. Accuracy is guaranteed ; 
punctuality may with confidence be relied upon. 
Plans and Drawings Copied, Traced, or Litho- 
graphed.—[Apvr. | 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 


COMPANY. Established 1803. 
No. 1, Old Broad-street, E.C. and 16 and 17, Pall- —- 8.W. 
‘Capital, 1,600,0002. by up and invested, 700. 
MES HOLLAND, =) nenae 








Crown 8vo. price 3s. cloth (postage 2d. 


HE TIMBER MERCHANTS and 


Suction Power, with Experimen 
By J. DRYSDALE, M.D. and J. W. HAYWARD, M.D. 
London: E. & F. N. SPON, 48, Charing-cross. 


‘rown 8vo. 37 Woodcuts, price 5s. cloth, 


PERSPECTIVE ; or the Art of Drawing 


what one Sees. Explained and adapted to the use of those 
Sketching from Nature. 
By Lieut. W. H. COLLINS, R.E. F.R.A.S. late Instructor in 
Surveying and Military Drawing in the Royal Military Academy, 


Woolwich. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. Paternoster-row. 











ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 


ESIGNS PREPARED from ROUGH 
SKETCHES or otherwise, in an ARTISTIC and EFFICIENT 
manner. OUTLINES COLOURED in first-rate style. PERSPECTIVES 
rapidly and effeotively drawn, and etched, or tinted. TERMS MODE- 
RATE.—Apply to Mr. MYERS TAYLOR, 19, Thavies Inn, Holborn. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDE 
ECORATIVE ARTS. sie “YARROW 


respectfully solicits your favours, especially for 

and Working Drawings. Decorations of every description carried out 
in Town or Country. Ecclesiastical rations, Dlluminated ——- 
Testimonials, Votes of Thanks emblazoned on vellum ; also M 
Inlaying, and all other b igna and Folios 
submitted. Estimates forwarded. The smallest favour punctually 
attended to.—Address, R. YARROW, Artist, 67, Herbert-street, New 
North Road, London. 


ARTNERSHIP.—An ARCHITECT and 


ENGINEER, having an old-established business in a City in 
the West of England, with an Eccl ical peed added, 
wishes a PARTNER of professional ability and some capital.— 
Address, ARCHITECT, care of Messrs. Rogerson & Ford, 40, 
Chancery-lane. 


UPIL.—A CIVIL ENGINEER, havin 


works of considerable itude in t has a VACANC 
in his Office for a PUPIL. The district in which the works are 
situated being one of considerable extent and importance, affords un- 
usual opportunities for the acquirement of engineering experience,— 
Address, A. B. 21, Gresham-street, E.C. 




















BUILDER'S COMPANION: containing Tables of the Reduced 
Weight and Measurement of Deals and Battens of all sizes; also the 
Relative Price that each size bears per Lineal Foot to any given price 
per Petersburg Standard Hundred, &c. &c. 

By WILLIAM DOWSING, Timber Merchant, Hull. 
London: LOCKWOOD & CO. 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Second Edition, with 5 Plates, Royal 8vo. 5s. cloth (postage 3d.) 


HE STRAINS on STRUCTURES of 
IRON wa “— Practical Remarks on Iron Construction. 
F. W. SHIELDS, M. Inst. C.E. 

London : LockWoob & CO, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





This day, in Crown 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


EWER-GAS ; and HOW TO KEEP IT 


OUT of HOUSES. A Hand-book on House-Drainage. 
By OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A. 
Professor of Engineering in Owens College, Manchester. 
MACMILLAN & CO. London. 


NOTICE.—To the ARCHITECTS of GREAT BRITAIN ; also 
the CONTRACTORS. 
Early in AUGUST A NEW WORK will be published, 


XECUTED EXAMPLES by MODERN 


ARCHITECTS. Four Plates. Imp. 4to. with Four Pages of 
Letterpress and Wrapper Monthly. Price to Subscribers, 5s. ; Non- 
Subscribers, 6s. 

The First Number will contain a CHURCH, SCHOOL, MANSION, 
and a VILLA. The Architects have kindly consented to lend their 
drawings, and to become subscribers. All Architects wishing the 
insertion of their drawings, will please forward same, carriage paid, 
with a subscription order. The name and address of each Architect 
will be given, also the Contractor’s estimate for tion, and each 
monthly number will be varied. 

A New Work just published on 


SPECIFICATIONS, after the MODEL of 
BARTHOLOMEW’S. §8vo. lettered. Price 17. 10s. 
London: R. A. SPRIGG (Original Publisher of all Atchley & Co.’s 
Publications), 106, Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, 


TT? ART-JOURNAL for August (price 


2s, 6d.) contains the following LINE ENGRAVINGS :— 
I. “WHAT D'YE LACK, MADAM? WHAT D’YE LACK?” 
after J. Pettie, A.R.A. 
Il. THE CHRISTENING PARTY, after A. Bellows, 
Ill. THE SPIRIT OF FAITH, after M. Noble. 

Literary Contributions :—British Artists : their Style and Character. 
No. CVI. Thomas Brooks, by James Dafforne (illustrated) ; Improve- 
ments in Minor British Industries—The Watcombe Terra-Cotta Works; 
“What d’ye Lack, Madam? What d’ye Lack?” the picture by J. Pettie, 
A.R.A. ; Exhibition of the Royal Academy (Concluding Notice); Flax- 
manas a Designer. No. II. A’schylus, by . Teniswood, F.8.A. 
(illustrated); Exhibition of the New British Institution; The Mu- 
seums of England—The Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, by. Llewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S.A. (illustrated) ; The Prince Consort Memorial, Hyde-park; 
Provincial Museums of Science and Art; Bethnal-green Museum ; 
Historic Sepulchral Monuments; Art in Parliament, &c. Also with 
= August Number is published the fourth portion of the ART- 

OURNAL ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of the International 
iehitition, 1872, by George Wallis, Keeper of the Art-Collections, 
South Kensington. 

.*s* The Volume for 1871 is now ready, price 31s. 6d. bound in cloth. 

LONDON: VIRTUE & CO. IVY LANE, and all Booksellers. 


ERFECTION in SR EE TG. — 


Builders and others desiring a ‘ood system can have a 
SET of MODELS for BUILDERS’ Books. yy, SDOUBLE ENTRY, to 
which was awarded the Prize offered in ‘‘The Builder,” No. 1,180, 
and which has been adopted by many large firms. Also, a modified 
arrangement by Single Entry, suitable for small Builders.—Ad 
E. A. 4, St. George’s-road, Regent's Park, London. 
TESTIMONIALS. 

“T have tried your system of bookkeeping, and like it very 
much.”—G. D. 

‘ aw” seems thoroughly to meet our requirements.”— 

“T like your system very much, and shall adopt it.”"—W. W. 

“ Having adopted your system of bookkeeping, we can recommend 
it to the builders generally. Having had it in use over twelve 
months, we find it takes much less time to keep the accounts than 
formerly.”—R. & 

“I received yours in due course. They appear to show an excellent 
mode of bookkeeping. 7 directions are most explicit, and suffi- 
ciently explanatory.” —G. C. 

“Messrs. R. & S. have ‘examined your system, and consider it 
simple, clear, and very satisfactory.” 

“I greatly appreciate your plan and system of keeping builders’ 
books, and I consider that it has only to be made known to be gene- 




















rally adopted." — 

“* Last June we had your improved system of | bookkeeping. Since 
then we have been k the g to it. I consider 
it ‘ne plus ultra.’ It meets the qui ts of tract work 


erfectly.”"—T. R. H. 


a received your models. They fully meet my expectations.”— 
““ tom system of bookkeeping appears to me to be excellent.”— 


‘The model {%m of books you sent me is very good.”—G. C. 
“Your pi 
J. H.C. 


bookkeeping has given me many good ideas,”—- 





HE BOROUGH SURVEYOR OF 


BARNSLEY, ee. ae a VACANCY in his Offices for a 
Young Gentleman as ARTICLED PUPIL.—For particulars and terms 
address BOROUGH W SURVEYOR, Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

Barnsley, July, 1872. 


NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING COL- 
LEGE, COOPER'S-HILL, EGHAM.—The APPOINTMENT of 
INSTRUCTOR in ARCHITECTURAL and MECHANICAL DRAW- 
ING, now VACANT, will shortly be filled up. Salary 3507. with 
quarters. The holder must be unmarried.—Apply, with testimonials, 
to the President of the College. 


HE ROYAL HOSPITALS of BRIDE- 


P WELL and BETHLEHEM.—SURVEYOR.—The Governors of 
these Hospitals will meet at Bridewell Hospital, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars, on THURSDAY, 29th AUGUST, 1872, at TWELVE 
o'clock precisely, to ELECT a SURVEYOR.—AIl applications and 
testimonials must be accompanied by answers to a printed form, 
which, with a copy of the duties, may be obtained at my Office here, 
and such applications must be forwarded to me on or before THURS- 


DAY, 8th AUGUST, 1872. 
A. M. JEAFFRESON, Clerk, &c. 
Bridewell Hospital, July 15, 1872. 


IVER LEE NAVIGATION.—The Lee 


Conservancy Board are prepared to receive APPLICATIONS 
for the APPOINTMENT of a SURVEYOR for the RIVER LEE 
NAVIGATION. He will be required to reside at Enfield Lock and 
devote his whole time to their service. lary 2507. per annum, in- 
cluding house-rent, with 507. for a horse and vauher expenses. Appli- 
cations to be sent to the Clerk on or before the 31st inst. with not 
more than three testimonials in each case. Candidates selected will 
be informed when their attend 

By order of the Board, GEO. CORBLE, Clerk. 
Lee Conservancy, 199, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, 
London, E.C., July 19, 1872. 


OROUGH of LEEDS. — WANTED, a 


CLERK of WORKS, to superintend the construction of reser- 
voirs, sluices, dams, foundations for machinery, and other works, 
for the purification of the sewage at the sewage outfall, Knostrop. He 
must be well and practically versed in the construction of embank- 
ments, puddling, concreting, and building generally. Wages will not 
be less than 50s. per week.— Applications, with copies of testimonials 
(which must not exceed three) from practical men, stating age and 
past experience, to be sent to my Office not later than TUESDAY, the 
30th inst. addressed ‘‘ The Streets and Sewerage Committee.— Clerk of 
Works.” ALFD. M. FOWLER, C.E. Borough Surveyor. 

Town-hall, Leeds, 12th July, 1872. 


ANTED, a CLERK, by a Builder in the 

country. He must be a neat draughtsman, quick at figures, 

and thoroughly trustworthy.—Address, in own handwriting, stating 
age, reference, and terms, to B. C, R. Post-office, Worthing. 


ANTED, an efficient CLERK to take 
entire Guam of a set of Stock-books, with a Junior to assist 
him. Knowledge of building trade essential.—Apply, by letter, R. 8. 
Post-office, Brentford, stating full particulars. [Age about 30 preferred, 
Alsoa JUNIOR CLERK, used to the routine of office work.—Apply, 
with full particulars, T. U. as above. 


yw An, an experienced CLERK of 
WORKS.—Apply, by letter, stating previous engagements 
and terms, and enclosing references, to W. YOUNG, Architect, 19, 
Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 


W ANTED, an experienced and thoroughly 


<< CLERK, for a West End Decorator's Office. Un- 
d.—Apply, by letter, to X. Z Mar- 
































shall’s ieee: “BO, Edgware-r 


ANTED, a JUNIOR ASSISTANT.— 


Apply, stating ——— and salary required, by letter 
only, 40 ROBERT W. EDIS, F.8.A. Architect, 14, Fitzroy-square, W 


ANTED, in an Architect and Surveyor’s 
Office in the country, an ASSISTANT, well acquainted with 
general office duties.—Apply by letter to Mr. J. GARDNER, Architect, 


Folkestone. 
ANTED, a _ first-class ARCHITEC- 
TURAL pe SURVEYING ASSISTANT. Must be a prac- 
tical Man, a good draughtsman, well up in construction, and in 
_—. out estates. - Address, by letter, stating qualifications, to 
485, Office of “‘ The Builder.” 
TO CARVERS. 
ANTED, one or two good MARBLE 
CARVERS. Constant employment given to first-class 
hands.—Apply at Marble rble Works, 212, Great Portland-street, W. 


Le a Young Man, who can FIX 

CURB, Lay Pitchers, and do general Street Work under 
Mason. State age and wages.—Address, ASSISTANT SUR. 
VEYOR Ramsgate. | 


























ar 
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TO GLASS PAINTERS. 


ANTED, immediately, a good general 
GLASS PAINTER.—Apply, to W. 4 7 ee & Sons, 


Decorators and Glass Painters, 456, West Strand, W. 


ANTED, a WORKING SHOP FORE- 


MAN, for a West-end Jobbing Builder’s, Must be a good 
joiner, able to set out work, write a fair hand, and take orders in 
absence of principal.—Apply by letter only, stating salary and refer- 
ences, to A. Z. Post-office, Lancaster-street, Lancaster-gate, W. 


ANTED, by a London Architect, the 

opportunity of recommending a thoroughly practical Man as 

CLERK of WORKS, BUILDER'S SHUP, or GENERAL OUT-DOOR 

FOREMAN. Aged 35. Joiner and Staircase Hand by trade. Good 

draughtsman. Has had great experience with machinery and piece- 
work.—Address, H. K. 41, Matilda-street, Caledonian-road, N. 


ANTED, in a London Builder and Con- 
tractor’s office, a competent PERSON to take charge of the 
ESTIMATING and MEASURING DEPARTMENT. Liberal salary. 
—Apply, by letter only, to No. 466, Office of ‘‘ The Builder,” stating 
qualifications, references, age, and salary expected. 




















STUDENTS OF SCHOOLS OF ART. 


ANTED, a YOUTH, who can draw well, 

to APPRENTICE to the ART TILE PAINTING BUSINESS. 
Apply to W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, Art Tile Painters, 456, West 
Strand, London, W.C. 


ANTED, within Ten miles of London, a 

thorough practical HOUSE-PAINTER, to take the lead on 

a job where some three or four men are employed, Must be a good 

brushman, and well up in mixing colours, both in oil and distemper ; 

thoroughly energetic, and of good character. Job expected to last 

six — Wages, 74d. per hour.—Address, 417, Office of “‘ The 
Builder.” 


YHE WATCOMBE TERRA COTTA 


COMPANY (LIMITED), require a thoroughly efficient FORE- 
MAN in the ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. A person accus- 
tomed to construction, and one who has been a Builde1’s Foreman. 
The strictest reference will be required.—Address, hy letter, to Mr. 
BROCK, Manager, Watcombe Terra-Cotta Works, Torquay. 


HE SERVICES of a First-class ARCHI- 


TECTURAL ASSISTANT, who could be relied on for the 
Management of the routine of an Office in Bradford, are required as 
early as possible. If mutually satisfactory, the engagement would be 
lasting.—Apply by letter, with qualifications, terms, and references, 
and stating how soon the applicant would be at liberty, to H. G. 
Messrs. W. Dawson & Sons, 121, Cannon-street, London, E.C. 











LASS WRITERS and EMBOSSERS.— 
Good quick TRACER WANTED. — Address, WALTER 
GIBBS, 108, Union-street, Borough. 


TPUNIOR CLERK WANTED. One who 


knows something of the Timber Trade preferred.—Apply to 
BAKTRAM & CO., Belvedere-road, Lambeth, by letter only. 


j UNIOR CLERK WANTED in a builder’s 
e counting-house. Must be quick at figures, and make himself 
generally useful.—Address, strvting age and salary expected, to ATLAS, 
No, 45, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, N. 


LERK of WORKS WANTED, for an 


engagement of about eighteen months, — Testimonials and 
references, by letter, to JOSEPH CLARKE, Esg. No. 13, Stratford- 
W. 


place, 
UILDER’S CLERK, or CLERK and 


FOREMAN REQUIRED, by a builder in the suburbs of town, 
doing a rapidly increasing business, witha view to partnership. For a 
practical man with a few hundred pounds to invest, a good oppor- 
tunity of partnership in a bona-tide concern presents.—Apply, in the 
first instance, to T. M. 3, Rodney-street, Pentonville, 


GOOD PLUMBER WANTED.—Per- 


manent. House found.—Apply, stating wages required, to 
the Gas and Water Co, Aldershot. 




















TO BUILDERS, &c. 
NJ 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, as 
FOREMAN, in a Jobbing Shop, or FOREMAN on an 
Estate.—Address, A. Z. Post-oftice, Stevenage, 





TO BRICK AND TILEMAKERS AND OTHERS. 


WV AN TED, by a MANAGER, of many 

years’ practical experience, a SITUATION, or as FOREMAN 
Is thoroughly conversant with brickmaking in all its branches, both 
in red and ornamental bricks and clamp stocks. Good references.— 
Address, Y. Z, 32, Treverton-street, Ladbroke-grove-road, Notting- 
hill. 


W ANTED, by a practical MACHINIST, 

a SITUATION, to WORK a “GENERAL JOINER” (any 
make), Bard Saw or Moulding Machine. Understands sharpening and 
making cutters, &c. or to Take Charge of a Mill. Good references 
given.—Address, E. J. Post-office, 166, Fulham-road. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a_ thoroughly good 
j PLUMBER and PLAIN ZINCWORKER, a SITUATION or 
Job. Is well up in all branches of the plumbing. — Address, 
PLUMBER, 96, Bayham-street, Caden Town, N. W. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS or OUT-DOOR 
FOREMAN. Middle-aged. Joiner by trade. No objection to a 
country job.—Address, A. 8, 7, Ainger-road, Chalk Farm. 








TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly practical 

PLUMBER, a JOB. Can do gas fitting and plain zinework, 
if required. Wages moderate, for a constancy. Town or country. 
Country masters to state wages, A good reference as to character and 
ability, if required.—Address, PLUMBER, Mr. Putt, Newsagent, 
Portobello-road, Notting-hill, London, W 


\ NV AN TED, by a respectable Young Man, 
aged 23, a SITUATION as CARPENTER and JOINER. Well 
up in repairs.—Address, 8. SMITH, 275, New Kent-road, 8.E. 


WANTED, by a respectable, steady Man, 

a RE-ENGAGEMENT as HOUSE CARPENTER, and to 
Superintend Building and General Repairs on a Gentleman's Estate. 
Aged 38, and seven years’ character.—Address, G. L. M. 7, John’s- 
place, Dennett’s-road, Hatcham, London, 8. E. 


: TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
WANTED, by a practical Man, Mason by 
trade, a RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of MASONS. 
Well up in church work.—Address, E, 8. 9, Brooksby-street, Liver- 
pool-road, Islington, N. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
WANTED, by a steady, experienced Man, 
a SITUATION as FOREMAN of PAINTERS. Is a good 
grainer. Has been as above eighteen years. Unexceptionable testi- 
monials. Town or country.—Address, A. B. 7, Denmark-road, 
Kilburn. 

















TO BUILDERS, &c. 


W ANTED, by a steady Man, a SITUA- 

TION as MACHINE HAND, to Work Moulding, Thick- 
nessing, and Tenoning Machine, or ‘‘General Joiner.” Can make 
cutters and sharpen saws. Good reference if required.—Address, 
A. B. 49, Tracey-street, Rennington-road, Lambeth, 8. E. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


\ \ .ANTED, by the Advertiser, the son of 
an architect, an ENGAGEMENT. Well up in office routine. 

Can make drawings from rough sketches, working details, surveying, 

&c.—Address, X. Y. Z. 1, Grafton-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


r ° 

\ ANTED, by the Advertiser, a SITUA- 
TION as CLERK of WORKS. Will be highly recommended 

by his present employer, with whom he has been fifteen years. 
Thoroughly understands building in all its branches, and has also a 
practical knowledge of farming.—Apply to Messrs. RAWLENCE & 
SQUAREY, Land Agents, Salisbury, and 22, Great George-street, 
Westminster, 


ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK 


to a Builder or Contractor. Has had fifteen years’ experience 
as cashier and bookkeeper (of which testimonials will show) in builders’ 
and contractors’ offices. Joiner by trade, and would, in case of neces- 
sity, have no objection to fill up any spare time at the bench.— 
Address, A. T. 9, Grove-street, St. George’s-road, Holloway. 











TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Vy ANTED, a SITUATION by a thoroughly 

practical CLERK of WORKS, oras BUILDER'S FOREMAN 
or CLERK of WORKS on a nobleman’s estate. Twelve years’ good 
testimonials and references. Age 38. Joiner by trade.—Address, 
W. G. 81, Salisbury-street, Marylebone, London, N.W. 





moulding machine, or as JOLNER’S MACHINIST, make 
cutters, &c. Joiner by trade.—Address, E. P. 21, Stanmore-street, 
Caledonian-road. 





TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND OTHERS. 
Yw . . 
ANTED, EMPLOYMENT as a practical 
GASFITTER and BRASS-FINISHER, and used to plumbing, 
and zine-work, and bellhanging, &c. in town or country ; or Take 
~ Charge of a Job.—Address, T. W. 114, Onley-street, Walworth- 
road, 


JANTED, EMPLOYMENT as 
DRAUGHTSMAN, COLOURIST, QUANTITY CLERK, Xe. 

Aged 39, (Married.) Town or country. Or as CLERK toa Country 
Builder, Contractor, Engineer, &c. Terms from 32s. weekly,—Address, 
D. Mount Villas, Puckeridge, Ware, ; 








TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 5 
ANTED, by a good PLUMBER and 


THREE-BRANCH HAND, a SITUATION or JOB.—Addre 
PLUMBER, 49, Evelyn-street, Deptford, Kent. Es 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 
ANTED, by a PAPERHANGER, a 
JOB. Used to good work, plain and decorative. Town or 
country.—Address, W. H. 38, Alfred-road, Harrow-road, Paddington. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 
ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT as MACHINIST. Can work a circular saw. 
Address, C. H, 128, Leyton-road, New-town, Stratford, E. 





TO MASTER PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, &c. 
ANTED, by a YOUNG MAN, a SITU- 
_ ATION as PLUMBER. Willing to fill up his time with 
—_s and glazing and plain zincworking.—Address, E. C. care of 
r. Rippen, 16, Manning-street, Edgware-road, W. 





TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
J ANTEv, by a Young Man, who is a first- 
class PLUMBER and PLAIN ZINC-WORKER, a SITUA- 
TION or JOB.—Address, PLUMBER, 101, Prince of eee 
Kentish-town, London. : 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as TIMEKEEPER. No objection to fill up his time as 


a joiner if r _, y 
Brim ton, Geer Address, J. D. care of Mr. Skelt, Chapel House, 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &c. 


\ ANTED, a SITUATION as FORE- 


MAN or MANAGER, by a practical Man, who thoroughly 
understands Decorating, Painting, Estimating, and Measuring in all 
its branches. First-class London references given, and no objection to 
the country.—Address, A. B. 42, Oxford-terrace, Clapham-road. 


ANTED, a CONSTANT SITUATION, 

as WRITER, GRAINER, and PAINTER, or will take 

charge of painting. Seven years’ reference from late employer. — 

——, 8. WILLIS, 11, Tudor-street, Reading. Near London 
preferred, 


ANTED, a RE - ENGAGEMENT, as 


SHOP FOREMAN of JOINERS, GENERAL FOREMAN, 
CLERK of WORKS, or on an Estate, by apractical Man of good ex- 
perience. A good draughtsman and designer, well up in making work- 
ing and detail drawings, &c. First-class manager of men, and setter 
out of working rods, Good references and testimonials,—Address, 
J. H. M. Empingham, Stamford, Rutland. 











TO BUILDERS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, by a 

_ first-class FOREMAN or ASSISTANT. Qualifications :— 
Supervision of shop or job, management, quantities, measuring up, 
estimating, drawing, planning, and book-keeping, including prime 
cost. Is very systematical, and of unexceptionable character. Town or 
country.—Address, T. J, 8, Post-office, Reigate, Surrey. 


ANTED, to ARTICLE a YOUTH, aged 


17, for Three or Four Years, to a good London BUILDER, 
where he could obtain a thorough knowledge of every branch of the 
business.—Particulars, stating premium required, which must be 
eae to be sent to W. H. GALL, 7, Portland-place, New Kent- 
road, 8. 


TO DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGING MERCHANTS. 


HE Advertiser is open for an ENGAGE- 

MENT as SALESMAN, FOREMAN, or otherwise. Thoroughly 

—- in the various branches.—Address, 480, Office of ‘* The 
ullder, 














TO ENGINEERS AND OTHERS. 
HE Advertiser having had considerable 
. practical experience in Building and other Works, and possess- 
ing a sound knowledge of mathematics, physics, and chemistry, is 
desirous of an ENGAGEMENT. The highest references can be given. 
Address, PSI, 11, Mecklenburgh-street, Mecklenburgh-square, W.C. 





M AHOGANY and TIMBER TRADE.— 
i¥ The Advertiser is open to an ENGAGEMENT as TRA- 
VELLER. Has a connexion. Country not objected to.—Address, 
A. B. 65, South Audley-street, W. 











TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &c. 
yUANTITIES SUPPLIED and 
ACCOUNTS ADJUSTED, on moderate terms. Evening 
assistance, &c, by a practical Quantity Surveyor.—Address, 
J. A. 47, Aldermanbury. 





TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 
( ’ RAINER and MARBLER WANTS 4 
SITUATION. Will fill uptime painting. Aged 25.—Addregs 
A. B. 7, Wetheral-road, South Hackney, E. . 





TO BUILDERS AND DECORATORS. 


OOD PLUMBER, or THREE-BRANCH 


FW HAND WANTS EMPLOYMENT. Not a society man— 
Address, A. B. 11, Dunboyne-street, Southampton-road, Hainpstead, 








TO SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 


HyMELOYMENT WANTED, by two steady 
Young Men, in the above, at home or abroad. Can work 
general joiner, moulding, planing, and sawing machines, and would 
take entire charge of mill, if required. References, if wanted — 
Address, A, R. 11, Skelton-street, Greenwich, Kent. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 
LERK of WORKS or BUILDERS 
MANAGER.—WANTED, a SITUATION, by an experienced 
practical Man. Fifteen years in the last two situations. Thoroughly 
conversant with every branch of the building trade, measuring, taking 
out quantities, &c. Aged 47.—Address, 445, Office of ‘* The Builder,” 


SSISTANT ARCHITECT and SUR. 


VEYOR.—A Gentleman, of experience in the profession and 
its branches, including preparation of quantities, wiil be DISEN-. 
GAGED on THURSDAY next. -Address, 451, Office of “ The 
Builder.” 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, OR ESTATE AGENTS. 


S DRAUGHTSMAN, &.—WANTED, 


by the Advertiser, an experienced Builders’ Clerk, an EN- 
GAGEMENT as above. Can take out quantities, measure up, and 
estimate, in either builder's, architect’s, or estate agent's office.—Ad- 
dress, X. at Mr, Tench’s, Strand-on-the-Green, Chiswick, W. 











TO BUILDERS, HOUSE AGENTS, AND OTHERS. 


; = : 
A GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN wishes 
for EVENING EMPLOYMENT, in the preparation of 
drawings for buildings, alterations, &c. Quantities also prepared. 
Disengaged after Four p.m.—Address, A. B. 1, Boscobel-gardens, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. . 
4 al n" 
N experienced ASSISTANT WANTS a 
SITUATION. An experienced estimator and measurer. 
Thoroughly understands the building trade in all branches.—Address, 
G. P. Deacon's, Advertising Agent, Leadenhall-street. 








TO TERRA COTTA MANUFACTURERS. 


A N experienced Man is in WANT of EM- 

PLOYMENT in above line. Thoroughly understands it in all 
its branches, anda good mould maker. Good testimonials to cha- 
racter and ability.—Address, 475, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


A THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 
FOREMAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT to take the entire 
Charge of a Job. Town or country. A carpenter and joiner by trade. 
Good references,— Address, 8. W. 169, Cambridge-street, Pimlico, 8.W. 





TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
A THOROUGHLY practical GENERAL 
FOREMAN requires a RE-ENGAGEMENT, to take the 
entire Charge of a Job. Town or country. A Joiner by trade. Good 
references.—Address, R. B. 1, Orchard-ruw, Camberwell New-road, 8. 





TO MASTER MASONS, &c. 
S WORKING FOREMAN of MASONS, 


thorough practical man, accustomed to public or general yard 
work. Good carver and letter cutter. Good references for sobriety, 
integrity, and efficiency.—Address, 335, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


S TRAVELLER.—A Gentleman, well up 

in the Timber and Building trades, an active man of business, 

athorough bookkeeper and accountant, with a large connexion, 

desires an APPOINTMENT as TRAVELLER or MANAGER,— 
Address, D. M. 12, Albert-terrace, Notting-hill, W. 








TO DECORATORS AND BUILDERS. 
y . 
S PAPERHANGER, PIECEWORK, or 
SITUATION as WORKING FOREMAN of PAINTERS and 
PAPERHANGERS, by a highly-respectable Young Man. Town or 
country.—Address, E. 8. PRITCHARD, 8, Ada-street, Broadway. 
Hackuey, N.E. 


DECORATIVE PAINTER, &c, a 


thoroughly good workman, with twelve years’ experience in 
the management of first-class work, wishes for an immediate EN- 
GAGEMENT, to superintend a job or otherwise. Good references.— 
Address, R. D. SCOTT, 16, Knightrider-street, City, E.C. 








TO DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS, AND BUILDERS. 
first-class PLAIN and DECORATIVE 


PAPERHANGER is open to an ENGAGEMENT, to take the 
entire WORK of a SHOP, at prices to be agreed upon, or at day-work, 
to fill up time at the other branches. Is a good pencil-hand, and a 
thorough workman. References given.—Address, G. H. 52, Gloucester- 
street, Oakley-street, Lambeth. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND SCULPTORS. 


FIRST-CLASS MASON requires an 

immediate RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of MASONS. 
Twenty yeurs’ good experience. Can take charge of yard or job. 
Town or country. Good testimonials and references,—Address, G. L. 
5, Park Side-street, Battersea Park, Loudon. 








APITAL FREEHOLD BRICKFIELDS 


TO BE LET, or SOLD, situated within sixteen miles of 
London, and one mile from railway and water carriage to all parts. 
There is a large extent of brick-earth and chalk, and the bricks made 
are well known to be of the best description ; also, about 15 acres of 
valuable Arable Land, fronting the high road, which can be rented or 
purchased with the brickfields or not, as preferred.—Messrs. HARDS, 
VAUGHAN, & LEIFCHILD, 62, Moorgate-street, E.C. and Greenwich. 


O BRICKMAKERS and OTHERS.—TO 
BE LET on Lease, 14 Acres of — — poe gem a 

ct il (London, Chatham, an over) and river 

Gdog hare Fall. CHAMBERS & FULLJAMES, Borough 


Market, 8.E. 


YO BRICKMAKERS, BUILDERS, and 

OTHERS.—TO BE LET, on LEASE, by order of the Executors 

of a gentleman, deceased, an old-established BRICK FIELD, situated 

at Gillingham, near Chatham, Kent. It is close to the River 

Medwas and New Brompton Railway Station. Plant, small, to be 

taken at valuation.—For particulars, apply to S. 8. Franklin House, 
Gillingham, Kent. 


O BRKICKMAKERS, &c.—TO BE LET; 


at Michaelmas next, an extensive BUSINESS in BRICKS, 
TILES, &c. within a mile of a railway station. Stock-in-trade, plant, 
&c. to be taken by valuation.—For full particulars, apply to Messrs. 
SEXTON & GRIMWADE, 5, High-street, Colchester. 














